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The New Right’s Educational 
Agenda: The Romantic Crusade 
vs. Creeping Moderation 


It happened right before our eyes. The New Right political and education- 
al perspective, once considered so provincial and outlandish, has moved into 
the mainstream. The enemies of the New Right have found themselves on 
the defensive, often reluctant to admit liberal concerns about egalitarianism 
and academic freedom. Indeed, in the public arena the New Right has 
dictated the debate about education in the last few years. 


The New Right View of Education: Secular Humanism as Bogeyman 


Just what sets the New Right perspective on education apart from more 
moderate perspectives on the subject. A central tenet of the New Right’s 
educational impulse involves its view of young people. New Right educa- 
tional advocates have maintained that the school exists to inculcate pre- 
determined content outcomes and to protect children from ‘‘unsuitable 
ideas.’’ Children are seen as entities to be directed, not free agents with 
rights of choice. In this context it is easy to understand why parental rights 
are basic to the New Right educational position. A curriculum which 
emphasizes cultural or philosophical diversity is not possible in a school 
directed by New Right advocates. 

New Right proponents see their work in education as simply an attempt to 
right the wrongs committed by the leftist radicals of the 1960s. These 
radicals, or secular humanists, were latter-day apostles of John Dewey and, 
like Dewey, saw education as a tool for subversion. These secular humanists 
or liberationists, the right contends, rejected traditional Christian methods of 
child-rearing as stifling. Like their intellectual ancestor Rousseau, the liber- 
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ationists believed that the unfettered child was virtuous, and in presenting 
such as argument, tacitly rejected the fundamentalist belief in original sin. In 
their rejection of this basic fundamentalist tenet the educational liberation- 
ists were not just wrong, they were teaching anti-Christian doctrine. 

Moreover, the New Right education critics claim that the liberationists or 
secular humanists were consciously attempting to tear down the traditional 
Christian method of educating children. The liberationists, the New Right 
argues, undermined traditional schooling by painting such education as dull 
and uninteresting. Teachers were seen as rigid, unimaginative dolts, who 
were unable to touch the imagination of their students. Schools were prisons 
that contained an energetic population angered by its incarceration. Such 
characterizations, the New Right claims, fueled the fires of student resist- 
ance and helped destroy the morale of good teachers. In the process it 
exacerbated the destruction of traditional religious values in American 
education. 


Right-Wing Romanticism: Anticipating the Victory at Armageddon 


The foundation of this view of American education rests upon the New 
Right’s romantic conception of the world. A key characteristic to romantic 
literature is its ability to create a symbolic universe for its audience. On one 
hand there is a world marked by happiness, security, and peace, with 
emphasis often given to an idealized prepubescent juvenile innocence. On 
the other hand there is a demonic world marked by high adventure which 
unfortunately involves separation, humiliation, pain, and threats of greater 
pain. The evil world is based on a moral code very different from that which 
characterizes the romantic idyllic world. The demonic world has few of the 
virtues of the idyllic world, but because of the moral imperfections of 
mankind, it always presents a temptation. Such romantic literature allows 
readers to become involved in a world of simplified ethical and moral 
patterns, in which everyone is expected to choose sides. It is a universe 
where the virtuous do not have to be fair-minded or see their enemies in 
human terms. Romantic literature presents a world where people and in- 
stitutions are either good or evil. This romantic form allows its true believers 
to raise themselves above the morally inferior enemy. It encourages those 
who accept its premises to become soldiers of the good cause who may 
vicariously fight for the moral renaissance of society and the spiritual 
awakening of its citizens. In other words, it cultivates the idea of us (the 
virtuous) over them (our enemy, the evil). Those who disagree with our 
world view, therefore, do not present us merely with an intellectual chal- 
lenge that necessitates the formulation of a logical response; they are the 
enemy and must be defeated by the best means available.' 
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The theology of Armageddon, which became a quasi-campaign issue in 
1984, fits neatly into this romantic fundamentalist world view. In the 
standard good versus evil version of Armageddon, the end of the world 
begins with the Rapture. Fundamentalists claim that during the Rapture 
‘true Christians’’ will be rescued from the evil world and will be taken to 
live with Jesus in an unspecified location. The Rapture will be followed, 
they claim, by seven years of Tribulation for those people left behind on 
earth. An evil league led by Russia will threaten Israel militarily, and Israel 
will align itself with an ostensibly benevolent leader of a ten-nation alliance. 
Some fundamentalists argue that this group of nations is the European 
Common Market. A huge army of Chinese and Indians will aid Israel and 
help destroy once and for all the evil U.S.S.R. According to Jerry Falwell, 
God with the help of the Chinese and the Indians will kill 83 percent of the 
Soviet soldiers. 

The benevolent leader of the ten-nation alliance, however, will reveal 
himself as the Antichrist when he enters the restored Temple in Jerusalem 
and demands allegiance. At this point Jesus will return with his band of 
raptured fundamentalist saints to defeat the evil Antichrist at the Battle of 
Armageddon, north of Jerusalem. Seeing this miracle, many Jews will 
finally accept Jesus as the Son of God and a thousand years of peace will 
begin only to end at the Last Judgment. 

During the 1984 campaign a coalition of Christian and Jewish leaders 
warned that Ronald Reagan’s policies were influenced by the belief in this 
Armageddon theory. The Christic Institute gathered the support of 110 
prominent clergymen and in a news conference explained their reasons for 
suspecting Reagan’s identification with fundamentalist extremists who be- 
lieve Armageddon theology to be revealed truth. Reagan’s association with 
the theory was dangerous, the clerics argued, because it set up an absolutist 
good versus evil paradigm in which the evil empire of the Soviet Union 
clashes directly with the born-again United States. The eventual clash 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. is predetermined; America would be 
simply carrying out God’s will by fighting God’s enemies. Thus, any 
attempt to negotiate with the Soviet Union or to pursue policies of peaceful 
coexistence is futile. To prepare for the coming struggles, America has no 
choice—we must accept the inevitability of the war with evil and prepare for 
it. 

As to the Christic Institute’s charges that Ronald Reagan accepts the 
fundamentalist view of the future, no final determination can be made. 
Reagan has discussed Armageddon with fundamentalist friends Pat Boone 
and Jerry Falwell and has made several public references to the topic in 
recent years. Falwell stated in a 1981 interview with the Los Angeles Times 
that Armageddon will be accompanied by a nuclear holocaust. It could be 
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fifty years from now, he said, but ‘‘I don’t think we have that long.’’ Reagan 
has hinted at such an association between nuclear war and Armageddon, and 
has often indicated an interest in and knowledge of fundamentalist con- 
ceptions of the future. In October of 1983 Reagan told Thomas Dine, an 
official of the American-Israel Public Affairs Committee, that ‘*] turn back 
to your ancient prophets in the Old Testament and the signs foretelling 
Armageddon, and I find myself wondering if, if we’re the generation that’s 
going to see that come about.’’ In 1980 Reagan told Jim Bakker on the PTL 
Club that ‘‘we may be the generation that sees Armageddon.”’ 

Both Falwell and Reagan have attempted to back away from their previ- 
ous statements about the fundamentalist view of Armageddon. In the second 
presidential debate 1984, Reagan attempted to place some distance between 
himself and Armageddon theology by contending that ‘*‘I have never 
seriously . . . said we must plan according to Armageddon.’’ During a period 
in which Jerry Falwell has attempted to appeal to a larger, more moderate 
audience, he has also worked to move away from previous pronouncements 
on the subject. In October 1984 he urged both Reagan and Mondale ‘‘to 
repudiate any association with the extremist world view of nuclear 
Armageddon—if, in fact, any such world view exists among credible 
theologians anywhere.’’ Such a statement represented quite a change from 
his earlier, more doctrinaire, thoughts on the Christian future.” 


The Good Guys and the Bad Guys: 
The Secular Humanists vs. The Forces of God 


Secular humanism and the forces of God, of course, represent the two 
sides of the romantic struggle the New Right sees in the domestic politics of 
modern America. The secular humanists, the right argues, have inflicted 
their evil on the American public by subverting the political process. First, 
the humanists have accomplished a centralization of decision-making in 
Washington that has separated the national government from its moral 
constituency. Second, powerful humanist-dominated special interest lob- 
bies (such as the NEA) have overpowered the voices of ‘‘true Christians.”’ 
And third, non-legislative agencies have been allowed to make laws further 
disenfranchising righteous citizens. In this context the New Right sees the 
courts as protecting atheism and humanism by allowing pornographers and 
communists the freedom to operate under the auspices of ‘‘their inalienable 
rights.’” Thus, in the the demonic world seen by the New Right, true 
Christians are barred from political participation. In order to gain access to 
the political process, fundamentalist right-wingers argue, individuals must 
renounce their religion and accept the immorality of the humanists. 

The romantic universe of the New Right brings together a literal in- 
terpretation of Protestantism with an idealized view of American history. 


6 
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The God versus Satan dualism is merged with a mythological America 
founded solely by Christian people who sought religious and political 
freedom. This view of America’s past is very important to the New Right’s 
position, because it is only after the acceptance of liberalism as anti- 
American and anti-Christian that one can embrace the New Right perspec- 
tive. We once had a moral society, the right-wingers argue, but it has been 
destroyed by the anti-Christian humanists. As Jerry Falwell describes the 
goals of the Moral Majority: ‘‘We do not exist to create a new America, but 
to bring about the re-creation of an America which once flourished.’’ Thus, 
the humanists have so distorted the traditional vision of America, the 
fundamentalists contend, that most Americans are blind to the demonic 
possession of their society. The political system has been subverted to the 
point that only agents of evil have influence in governmental affairs. Educa- 
tion serves merely to break down the moral training of the children of the 
righteous and thus strengthen the force of evil. Given this dire state of 
affairs, the individual has but once choice—to surrender his or her life to the 
Lord and live in the confines of the idyllic world. Thus, the attempt to control 
the school curriculum and to protect the child from different points of view is 
understandable, as it holds children secure in the safety of the romantic 
world, free from conflicts and ambiguity. Realistic fiction, conflicting 


interpretations of American history, analysis of various ethical systems, the 
study of diverse religious expression do not fit in the idyllic world. Such 
topics and approaches inject complexity into a situation where simplicity is 
sufficient. They destroy the assurance and intellectual comfort of the be- 
liever. As such, they are not merely alternatives—they are the methods of 
the enemy. 


Educational Historiography According to LaHaye 


New Right theorist Tim LaHaye places this New Right perspective in its 
broader historical context. LaHaye, author of the widely read 1980 New 
Right treatise, Battle for the Mind, lays out the official New Right version of 
American educational history, using the Book of Revelation as his guide. 
LaHaye sees secular humanism as the root of all evil in America. The man 
most responsible for introducing secular humanism in America was the 
British utopian, Robert Owen. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
Owen concluded that the American people were too religious to accept 
socialism. At that time, LaHaye continues, Owen employed a group of 
transcendentalists, Unitarians, and atheists to lead a public-supported, com- 
pulsory school movement to subvert the American religious orientation. 
Horace Mann, the Unitarian, was brought in to promote secular humanism. 
**What Mann did for secular humanism in the nineteenth century ,’’ LaHaye 
contends, ‘‘John Dewey did for the twentieth century.’ LaHaye charges 
that in the mid-1980s 
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education is on a purely secular basis. And where do you get all your 
teachers? The Columbia University Teachers College. John Dewey 
was there. It is the strongest citadel of secular humanism in America. 
The total secularization of the public school system is only a small part 
of what will happen. They’re almost in total control.* 


LaHaye presents a grand conspiracy theory of American educational and 
even American political history, which includes the Illuminati and the 
Trilateral Commission.* The conspiratorial secular humanists and their 
fellow travelers number around 275,000 and control the press, the movies, 
the government, and the schools. Like other members of the New Right, 
LaHaye contends that America was founded as a Christian nation, but the 
secular humanists have subverted our modern institutions. We refer to 
modern America as a democracy, LaHaye writes, but many of the leaders 
**mean humanism, in all its atheistic, amoral depravity.’’ Public education, 
which LaHaye labels as ‘‘anti-God,’’ attempts to produce critical in- 
telligence revealed by acts of reasoning. The true Christian, LaHaye main- 
tains, attempts to produce piety by acts of faith. Through the reform of the 
public schools LaHaye trusts that an important first step will be taken toward 
releasing America from its abduction by the secular humanists: 


We cannot re-enter the original covenant unless we are willing to be 
born again; those who do not are somewhat false citizens. And America 
itself can be born again and enter sacred time through the institutions of 
the evangelical New Right, a counterculture that will restore true 
doctrine. 


Though Ronald Reagan would probably disagree with him, LaHaye 
contends that this secular humanism conspiracy theory is ‘‘essentially what 
the president is saying.’’ It is true, however, that Lahaye has discussed this 
view of the world with Reagan in the Cabinet Room. While Reagan has 
never been heard to voice approval of such theories, it is significant that 
individuals with this view of the historical development of American educa- 
tion and the role of education in a large conspiracy theory have the presi- 
dent’s ear. That such a world view has been discussed in the Cabinet Room 
with the President of the United States who, according to presidential aide 
Morton Blackwell, ‘‘responded affirmatively’? to LaHaye’s comments, is 
fascinating in itself.° 

LaHaye has become the educational theorist for home education and 
fundamentalist school movement which would be rewarded by tuition tax 
credits. The New Right has worked successfully in state legislatures to ease 
teacher certification standards for Christian schools and to provide legal 
protection for Christian parents who choose to educate their children at 
home. Many parents who take their children out of the public schools are 
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devotees of LaHaye. Reading his book, they agree, alerted them to the 
dangers presented by the immoral public schools and caused them to stop 
and consider whether or not they wanted their children to spend time in such 
places. 

One family in Shreveport, Louisiana, confided that after reading LaHaye, 
they realized that the public schools were ruining their children. Our chil- 
dren, they claimed, were being exposed to rock music played on the buses 
and by teachers at recess. The members of the local school board, the father 
argued, say they are against drugs, yet they let children ‘‘listen to rock music 
which promotes them.’’ At school, the parents maintain, our children are 
taught slang, the look-say method of reading, evolution, that abortion is 
right, and that capital punishment is wrong. Like LaHaye, the family 
believes that the public schools undermine parental authority through ‘‘text- 
books and materials which encourage children to question their parents’ 
teaching.’’ LaHaye speaks for a large corps of fundamental Christians in all 
parts of the country who see the public schools as part of a larger network of 
evil. 


The New Right’ s Educational Agenda 


What, exactly, in 1986 does the New Right want for American education? 
In all portions of the country the right-wingers call for the removal of 


‘‘unsuitable’’ books from school libraries, the elimination of sex education, 
the adoption of scientific creationism, stricter discipline, traditional teach- 
ing methodologies, less bilingual education, reduced zeal in enforcing civil 
rights violations, the end of values clarification or moral development, no 
more busing, and the teaching of patriotism. 

Thus, the New Right has attempted to utilize the school for right-wing 
sociopolitical objectives. Such a move is ironic given the vehement New 
Right Criticism of liberal use of the schools for leftist sociopolitical out- 
comes. Some conservative educational thinkers recognize this hypocrisy 
and warn the New Right against it. If the right is serious about issues such as 
parental rights, they must guard the rights of liberal agnostics to raise their 
children as they see fit just as vigorously as they work for fundamentalist 
Christians. If they believe in basic academic instruction, they must not 
demand that schools substitute political tracts in ‘‘pseudo-disciplines’’ like 
an uncritical course in the ‘‘free enterprise system’’ or a course in 
‘* Americanism. ’”® 

Conservative credibility hinges on how successfully right-wingers can 
avoid the implementation of their educational agenda through legal regula- 
tion. Liberals often attempted to legislate their agenda by incorporating 
quantitative standards for measuring sexual or racial equality into the bu- 
reaucracy. The results were not satisfying, as the appearance of bureaucratic 
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compliance took precedence over real change and growth. Advocates for the 
New Right have sometimes championed regulations which would require 
quantitative proof of student acquisition of ‘‘moral’’ and ‘‘patriotic’’ atti- 
tudes. Such requirements will eventuate in the loss of meaning and the 
trivialization of such concepts, as every curriculum guide and grant proposal 
written would mention these words in the statement of its goals and objec- 
tives. The New Right would eventually understand that legal regulations for 
patriotism and morality would produce little but token compliance. As a 
result, they would be tempted to write more and more detailed regulations 
with more rigorous methods of enforcement. 

The incursion of such legalism into education stifles educational ex- 
cellence and creativity, as form takes precedence over substance. Academic 
standards are debased as curricula must be designed in a way that facilitates 
easy measurement. Easy measurement reduces complexity and defines 
compliance with arbitrary standards as educational excellence. Under pres- 
sure from outside agencies to meet certain imposed standards, school offi- 
cials must adjust the curriculum to meet the desires of the bureaucrats in 
power at the time. In other words, they must teach the standardized tests or 
redesign course to grant superficial allegiance to certain values. A good 
example of such outcomes involves Reagan’s announcement on May 11, 
1984, only a year after the Commission on Excellence issued its report, that 
school decline had been stopped. Claiming personal credit for the turn- 
around, the President based his assessment on standardized measurements 
of basic skills and the legislative moves of 47 states to raise school require- 
ments. 

The President’s pronouncement seemed to reflect the very bureaucratic 
thinking that he had justifiably condemned. First, mere legislative fiat 
cannot assure qualitative improvement when parents, teachers, and students 
are not committed to or qualified to make such improvements. Second, 
when public school officials and their schools are judged by their students’ 
performance on specific standardized measurements of quality, many prob- 
lems may result. School officials know that there are many ways to improve 
standardized measurement that have little to do with the improvement of 
quality. For example, school leaders have often felt the necessity of 
rearranging curriculum to meet the needs of the tests, teaching test-taking 
skills, teaching the tests, or changing test scores. All of these methods have 
been used in all areas of the country to improve test scores. Thus, President 
Reagan falls victim to the pitfalls of the legalistic thinking about which 
conservatives themselves have often cautioned educators. Warning against 
reliance on legal means of reforming education, conservative scholar Law- 
rence Uzzell has stated: 
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It encourages everyone to look to outside agencies as the final arbiters, 
giving the greatest decision-making power to the parties most ignorant 
of local conditions. Where there should be leadership, it promotes the 
spirit of bureaucratic compliance—making decisions ‘‘by the book.”’ 
Where there should be clear lines of authority and responsibility, it 
substitutes an impersonal ‘‘system’’ that makes it harder than ever to 
hold anyone accountable for anything.° 


Moderate Challenges to the New Right 


While it may be clear what the champions of the New Right want in 
American education, it is not clear whether they will achieve it. The Reagan 
administration has granted strong inspirational support for the New Right 
social and educational agenda, but specific legislative victories have been 
sparse.'° Though the New Right has worked successfully to gain greater 
power in the Republican Party, a GOP without Ronald Reagan is a frighten- 
ing prospect for the ultra-conservatives. Dark clouds loom on the post- 
Reagan Republican horizon. The Republicans, for example, are more di- 
vided on the abortion issue than are Democrats. Forty-four percent of 
Republicans tend to oppose the anti-abortion amendments, while 33 percent 
approve it. 

Many Americans understand the dangers of the New Right social vision. 
Indeed, the greatest impediment to the realization of New Right social and 
educational goals is a more and more assertive moderate impulse in many 
spheres of American life. In early December 1984 moderate Senate Republi- 
cans deflected some of the New Right’s post-election momentum in the GOP 
by asserting their power in Senate leadership elections. Moderate Robert 
Dole defeated the ultraconservatives’ choice, James McClure of Idaho, for 
majority leader, and centrists John Chafee and John Heinz also won impor- 
tant leadership posts over New Right challengers.!! 

Another assertion of moderation can be detected in the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Distressed by what they perceive as New Right manipulation, 
some of the more moderate members of the SBC have decided to confront 
the ultra-conservative SBC leadership. In conservative Louisiana, for ex- 
ample, many delegates to the annual state Baptist meeting, held in Novem- 
ber of 1984, objected to the New Right takeover of the denomination. 
Defying the fundamentalist New Right leadership, the Louisiana conference 
voted to express its concern over an SBC resolution discouraging the 
ordination of women. According to the Louisiana Baptists the SBC resolu- 
tion ‘‘Implied that womankind is responsible for the ‘Edenic Fall,’ thus 
placing the burden upon women, even Christian women, for the fall of 
man.’’ Given the conservatism of the Louisiana group, the expression of 
such a concern is quite a significant step in the move to counter fundamental- 
ist extremism. 
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Even more significant was the decision of some of the Louisiana Baptists 
to form a steering committee to investigate ways of curbing the swing toward 
New Right fundamentalism within the SBC. Several of the Louisiana 
Baptist ministers contended that they were angered by the attempt of a small 
group of fundamentalists to control the denomination. These fundamental- 
ists, argued Dr. John Robson (pastor of the Southside Baptist Church in 
Baton Rouge), distort political and religious complexities with ‘‘simplistic 
answers that often become destructive and horrendously judgmental.’’ Rob- 
son and about forty other Louisiana Baptist ministers met in an unconcealed 
attempt to build a countervailing moderate force to the New Right leadership 
of the SBC. Also present at the meeting was Pineville Park Baptist Church 
minister John Harris who pointed out that while the ‘‘moderates’’ reject the 
New Right takeover of the SBC, ‘‘all Southern Baptist are conservative— 
there are no liberal Southern Baptists.’ 

Still, the move is revealing in that even conservative Louisiana Southern 
Baptists feel alienated from the fundamentalist leadership of their denomina- 
tion. Indeed, New Right tactics have managed to offend some of the most 
traditionally conservative groups in America. Dr. Earl Guinn, a Baptist 
leader and former president of Baptist-supported Louisiana College, argued 
at the dissident meeting that though the ‘‘formation of a counter political 
group is abhorrent to him,’’ something must be done to save the denomina- 
tion from the New Right. He therefore supported the formation of the 
steering committee to lead an effort to inform the Southern Baptist laity 
about the New Right leadership of the denomination. However, an active 
political role for the steering committee was implied in its job description, as 
it was charged with electing ‘‘informed’’ (i.e., more moderate) delegates to 
attend SBC national conventions. '? 

Another manifestation of moderate clerical attempts to counter religious 
fundamentalism is the recent decision of nine mainstream denominations to 
move toward unification. Concerned by statistical evidence indicating the 
growth of fundamentalist religion and the decline of moderate churches, the 
Protestant organization, calling itself ‘‘Church of Christ Uniting’’ (COCU), 
was moved to take action. On November 30, 1984, delegates from the 
United Methodist Church, the Episcopal Church, the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA, the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the United 
Church of Christ, the AME Zion Church, the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ), the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, and the National Coun- 
cil of Community Churches voted to ask their denominations to unite. The 
vote was not for a mere merger of the churches but for a close association 
under the umbrella super-denomination, the Church of Christ Uniting. The 
merger will grant mainline Protestants more power—COCU would boast 22 
million members, while the SBC claims only fourteen million. The threat of 
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fundamentalist extremism, both political and theological, served as an 
important catalyst to the unprecedented move, and, like the dissident 
Louisiana Baptists, COCU serves as another example of an awakening 
moderate consciousness of the threat posed by religious and political in- 
tolerance in the mid-1980s.'% 

Moderate attempts to counter the New Right have been slow in coming— 
slow in part because of the failure of many observers to take right-wing 
fundamentalism seriously. Insulated academicians and theologians scoff at 
alogical theological explanations of political and educational phenomena 
until challenged by advocates of such positions. The New Right’s education- 
al agenda is clear and its organizational sophistication is unmatched. The 
clash between the romantic crusaders of the New Right and the forces of 
moderation for control of religious, political, and educational institutions 
has already begun. It will continue for years to come. 
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The Moral Responsibility 
of Corporations 


In this issue of Journal of Thought the Margins of Precision section takes 
up the complex tangle of questions involving the moral status of corpora- 
tions. Are corporations rightly thought of as moral agents? Does it make 
sense to ascribe moral responsibility to corporations? These central ques- 
tions are taken up in the contributions of Professors Roger F. Gibson, Jr., 
and W. Michael Hoffman and Robert E. Frederick. 

In his lead essay, ‘‘Corporations, Persons, and Moral Responsibility,”’ 
Gibson argues that corporations are not rightly thought of as moral agents 
and so are not fit subjects of ascriptions of moral responsibility. [To illustrate 
Gibson’s view: while parties to the toxic chemical disaster which recently 
occurred in Bhopal, India, may well be morally blameworthy, Union Car- 
bide—the corporation—is not itself rightly regarded as morally responsible 
for the accident.] Gibson first criticizes three influential arguments which 
suggest that corporations are fit subjects of ascriptions of moral responsibil- 
ity. He then offers two arguments which suggest that corporations are not 
such subjects. First, he argues that corporations cannot be assimilated into 
the community of moral persons, for we cannot impose moral sanctions on 
corporations (e.g. imprison them), nor can corporations reciprocate morally 
to such sanctions. Second, Gibson argues that, even if corporations could be 
assimilated into the community of moral persons, it would be undesirable to 
so assimilate them, for in extending corporations full moral status, we would 
in effect bifurcate the moral community: we would regard corporations 
morally, but corporations would treat us (merely) prudentially. Thus per- 
sons—biological persons, who are fit subjects of ascriptions of moral 
responsibility—would fare badly under the proposal to assimilate corpora- 
tions into the community of moral persons; consequently, we who are 
members of the community of moral persons and are fit subjects of ascrip- 
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tions of moral responsibility should not extend community membership to 
corporations. The consequences would be bad for us if we did. 

On Gibson’s view it is perfectly appropriate to criticize Union Carbide or 
Nestle’s on moral grounds. In doing so, he suggests, we are criticizing not 
abstract objects, corporations, but individuals who work in them. In con- 
straining the behavior of corporations, we are constraining machinelike 
amoral agencies. Society does not let people operate machines in any old 
way; neither must society let corporations run amok. But in constraining 
machine use, we do not regard machines as themselves morally responsible. 
Neither, Gibson argues, should we regard corporations in that way. 

Gibson’s powerful and provocative arguments for his view are sure 
to engage the reader. So, too, is the response offered by Hoffman and 
Frederick. 

Hoffman and Frederick offer a spirited rebuttal, and forcefully argue that 
corporations are fit subjects of ascriptions of moral responsibility. First, 
they attempt to rebut Gibson’s criticisms of arguments purporting to show 
that corporations are fit subjects of ascriptions of moral responsibility. Of 
particular note is their argument that Gibson begs the question against his 
opponents by assuming that corporations cannot, by their very nature, honor 
or adopt moral aims as corporate aims. They offer powerful reasons for 
calling this assumption into question. Second, they argue that moral agency 
is not a necessary condition of moral responsibility. Thus, they contend that 
corporations may be morally responsible, and that it is legitimate to ascribe 
moral responsibility to them, even though they are not moral agents or 
persons. Corporations, they suggest, are morally responsible ‘‘in a different 
sense of moral responsibility which does not require that corporations act 
intentionally.’’ Third, Hoffman and Frederick raise profound questions 
concerning the metaphysical status of corporations, and argue that, contrary 
to Gibson, corporations are rightly regarded neither as abstract objects nor as 
machines. Rather, they are best thought of as concrete entities, dependent 
for their existence on the persons who make them up and on complex social 
arrangements and circumstances in which they function. They thus suggest 
that the question of moral responsibility of corporations is tightly connected 
to their metaphysical status; that is, to the sort of entity that corporations in 
fact are. Recognizing the dependence of corporations on both the persons 
who make them up and on the complex social arrangements which support 
them adds an additional layer of complexity to the questions under discus- 
sion. 

This brief introduction does not begin to do justice to the subtleties of both 
Gibson’s and Hoffman and Frederick’s articles. We have here a provocative 
clash of views which cannot fail to enlighten the reader interested in the 
question of the moral status of corporations. 
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Roger Gibson teaches in the Philosophy Department at Washington 
University. He is, of course, best known for his work on the philosopher, 
W. V. O. Quine. Professor Gibson has published widely in such journals as 
Erkenntnis, Philosophical Studies, and previously in the Journal of 
Thought. In addition to his highly praised book, The Philosophy of W. V. O. 
Quine: An Expository Essay, (a book Quine himself praised as the best 
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on Quine also includes a controversial essay by Gibson on previous work of 
Quine’s. 

The respondents to Gibson’s article are both well known for their previous 
work in business and professional ethics. W. Michael Hoffman is Director 
of the Center for Business Ethics and has been Chair of the Philosophy 
Department at Bentley College since 1974. He has published Business 
Ethics: Readings and Cases in Corporate Morality, the Proceedings of the 
Center’s six national conferences on business ethics, Kant’s Theory of 
Freedom and articles in various periodicals. Hoffman’s co-author, Robert 
E. Frederick, also teaches in the Philosophy Department at Bentley College. 
He has published articles on business ethics, aesthetics and metaphysics. 
Before becoming a philosopher, he was vice-president of a large financial 
institution in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Roger F. Gibson, Jr. 
Department of Philosophy 
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Corporations, Persons, and 
Moral Responsibility 


Two central and obscurely interrelated questions in business ethics are the 
following: (1) is it conceptually possible to hold corporations morally 
responsible for their actions (including their products and services) and 
(2) are corporations full-fledged moral persons? My view is that a proper 
answer to both questions is ‘‘No.”’ It is not conceptually kosher to ascribe 
moral responsibility to corporations, nor are they full-fledged moral per- 
sons, partial moral persons, or even merely moral agents. 

The position I am advocating has some rather formidable opponents, 
including Professors French, Donaldson, Goodpaster, and Matthews. Thus, 
a goodly part of what I shall have to say by way of defending my position is 
directed toward discrediting theirs. With respect to the question of moral 
responsibility, all of these thinkers believe, for their different reasons, that it 
makes sense to ascribe moral responsibility to corporations. With respect to 
the question of personhood, however, there is some diversity. French 
believes that corporations are full-fledged moral persons, while Donaldson 
stops short of this, claiming instead that some corporations are merely moral 
agents. Goodpaster and Matthews’s position on the question of personhood 
is somewhat ambiguous, vacillating between a position centered on personal 
autonomy and mere agency. 

Let us begin with the position which Goodpaster and Matthews develop in 
a joint paper entitled ‘‘Can A Corporation Have a Conscience?’’ In that 
paper they claim that ‘‘[a] corporation can and should have a conscience. 
The language of ethics does have a place in the vocabulary of an 
organization.”’' Furthermore, they claim, ‘‘[o]rganizational agents such as 
corporations should be no more and no less morally responsible (rational, 
self-interested, altruistic) than ordinary persons.” This last claim would 
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seem to indicate that they think of corporations as full-fledged moral per- 
sons. However, when they go on to inquire into whether or not it is 
**meaningful to apply moral concepts to actors [i.e., corporations] who are 
not persons but who are made up of persons,’ it sounds as though they 
regard corporations as something less than full-fledged moral persons. 
Perhaps the problem here is merely that the word ‘‘persons’’ is itself 
ambiguous. Maybe their question is whether it is meaningful to apply moral 
concepts to actors who are not biological persons but who are made up of 
biological persons. This interpretation gains plausibility from the fact that 
they used the personal pronoun ‘‘who’’—“‘actors who are not persons’’—in 
formulating their question. If this is the correct construal of their view, then 
they believe, along with French, that corporations are indeed full-fledged 
moral persons. Leaving this question aside, let us go on to examine how 
Goodpaster and Matthews claim to have established the legitimacy of 
ascribing moral responsibility to corporations. 

Their method is to isolate certain features belonging to individual (biolog- 
ical) moral persons in contexts where moral responsibility is ascribed to such 
persons, and then ‘‘to project’ these ascriptions to organizations possessing 
these same features. The essential features which they isolate are rationality 
and respect. Here’s their argument: 


If we can say that persons act responsibly only if they gather informa- 
tion about the impact of their actions on others and use it in making 
decisions, [i.e., only if they act rationally and respectfully,] we can 
reasonably do the same for organizations. Our proposed frame of 
reference for thinking about and implementing corporate responsibility 
aims at spelling out the processes associated with the moral responsibil- 
ity of individuals and projecting them to the level of organizations. This 
is similar to, though an inversion of, Plato’s famous method in the 
Republic, in which justice in the community is used as a model for 
justice in the individual. 


Hence, corporations that monitor their employment practices and 
effects of their production processes and products on the environment 
and human health show the same kind of rationality and respect that 
morally responsible individuals do. Thus attributing actions, strat- 
egies, decisions, and moral responsibilities to corporations as entities 
distinguishable from those who hold offices in them poses no problem.* 


Again, the careful reader is met with difficulties when it comes to interpret- 
ing Goodpaster and Matthews’s position, as stated in the preceding quota- 
tion. Is their ‘‘method of projection’’ intended as a deductive argument or is 
it intended as an argument from analogy? No matter, in either case there are 
serious flaws to be reckoned with. If their argument is intended as a 
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deductive one, then it amounts to nothing more nor less than the fallacy of 
affirming the consequent. In arguing that we can say that individual (biolog- 
ical) persons act responsibly only if they are rational and respectful, and, 
therefore, we can do the same for organizations does not establish that 
rationality and respectfulness are sufficient conditions for ascribing moral 
responsibility. Thus, the argument does not establish that organizations, 
even if they are rational and respectful, are proper subjects of responsibility 
ascriptions. On the other hand, if the argument is construed as an argument 
from analogy, then its force is seriously weakened. This is especially true 
since the analogical principle upon which the argument (so interpreted) 
apparently turns, namely, the principle that ‘‘[i]f a group can act like a 
person in some ways, then we can expect it to behave like a person in other 
ways,’”> is far too general to support the conclusion that corporations are 
moral persons or agents, i.e. , that they are fit subjects of ascriptions of moral 
responsibility. 

For these reasons, I believe it is fair to conclude that Goodpaster and 
Matthews’s explication of corporate moral responsibility, given in terms of 
their ‘‘method of projection,’’ fails to establish the legitimacy of ascribing 
moral responsibility to corporations. We do indeed ascribe such responsibil- 
ity to individual (biological) persons, and, yes, such persons are both 
rational and respectful, but it has not been demonstrated that rationality and 


respectfulness constitute sufficient conditions for making such ascriptions. 
Nor is the analogical principle upon which the argument is said to turn 
sufficiently precise to establish Goodpaster and Matthews’s conclusion. Let 
us turn, then, to the views of Professor Thomas Donaldson concerning this 
question of ascribing moral responsibility to corporations. 

As noted earlier, Donaldson denies that corporations are full-fledged 
moral persons: he believes, rather, that they are merely moral agents: 


To be a moral agent, something must have reasons for what it does, not 
simply causes for what it does, and for something to be a moral agent, 
some of those reasons must be moral ones. Obviously, corporations are 
unable to think as humans, but they can employ reasons of a sort, and 
this is shown by the fact that they can be morally accountable.® 


This account of moral agency comes perilously close to begging the ques- 
tion: corporations are moral agents because moral agents utilize moral 
reasoning, and corporations utilize moral reasoning because they are moral 
agents, that is, because ‘‘they can be morally accountable.’’ But the ques- 
tion of whether corporations can be morally accountable just is the question 
in dispute! Furthermore, Donaldson’s account of corporate moral agency 
rests not only upon the problematic reasons/causes distinction but upon the 
debatable claim that corporations intelligibly can be said to employ reasons. 
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But, waiving these concerns, let us go on to see how Donaldson develops his 
account of corporate moral responsibility. He argues that as moral agents 
corporations have both direct and indirect moral obligations. Direct moral 
obligations are those that corporations have to their employees, stockhold- 
ers, customers, suppliers, and so on. Indirect obligations are those that 
corporations have to society at large. In order to explicate the nature of these 
indirect obligations, or social responsibilities, Donaldson imagines a state of 
individual production, a state devoid of productive organizations, where 
each individual ministers to his own and only to his own needs. Now, asks 
Donaldson, what would be the justification for introducing productive 
organizations into the state of individual production? Donaldson cleverly 
invokes an economic version of social contract theory to illuminate this 
justification. ‘The simplest way of understanding the social contract is in 
the form ‘We (the members of society) agree to do X, and you (the pro- 
ductive organization) agree to do Y.’ ’’’ Now the question is, what are the 
values of X and Y? The value of X, what the members of society are to give to 
the productive organization, is legal recognition of the productive organiza- 
tion, authority to own or use land and natural resources, and authority to hire 
employees. The value of Y, what the productive organization is to give to the 
members of society, is summarized by saying that the productive organiza- 
tion promises to maximize consumer and employee benefits while minimiz- 
ing consumer and employee drawbacks. Since the interests of consumers 
and employees are sometimes at odds with each other, Donaldson proposes 
that the social contract be augmented with an adequate theory of justice. The 
important point for our purposes is, however, Donaldson’s claim that 
‘(corporations considered as productive organizations exist to enhance the 
welfare of society through the satisfaction of consumer and worker interests, 
in a way which relies on exploiting corporations’ special advantages and 
minimizing disadvantages. This is the moral foundation of the corpora- 
tion. . . .”*® And it is this moral foundation, together with the claim that 
corporations are moral agents, which provides the conceptual grounds for 
ascribing moral responsibility to corporations. If a corporation lives up to its 
obligations, then it behaves responsibly; if it fails to live up to its obligations, 
then it behaves irresponsibly. 

As much as I admire Donaldson’s ingenuity and clarity of expression, I 
cannot accept his explication of corporate moral responsibility, and not only 
because he has failed to convince me that corporations are moral agents, but 
because I cannot divest myself of the belief that merely saying that some- 
thing is so doesn’t make it so. Merely saying that the raison d'etre of 
corporations is to enhance the social welfare doesn’t make it so! Perhaps the 
justification for the existence of corporations is, rather, based on the claim 
that people have natural rights, such as life, liberty, and property, as well as 
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constitutionally guaranteed legal rights, such as association. These rights 
might serve as justification enough for the existence of corporations. In fact, 
corporations brought into existence on such grounds might indeed have 
some of the social benefits cited by Donaldson, but such social benefits 
might be the merely foreseen but unintended consequences of such corpora- 
tions. So, while corporations might have these desirable social effects, these 
effects do not constitute the justification for the corporation’s existence. Nor 
do they constitute a moral basis for ascribing moral responsibility to corpora- 
tions. In short, Donaldson’s analysis merely assumes what it must prove. 

What now of Professor Peter French’s position? French argues that 
corporations are ‘‘full-fledged moral persons and have whatever privileges, 
rights and duties as are, in the normal course of affairs, accorded to moral 
persons,’’? and because of this it is proper to ascribe a moral responsibility to 
them. French’s argument is complex and clever. He claims that something is 
a moral person if it is a Davidsonian agent; something is a Davidsonian agent 
if it is the subject of a responsibility ascription of the second type; a 
responsibility ascription is of the second type if it asserts that the subject 
intentionally caused an event in question and it implies that the subject is 
accountable for the event because of an existing relationship to other agents. 
In the case of ascriptions of moral responsibility, a reciprocal relationship of 
moral accountability obtains among all members of the moral community. 
So, if it can be shown that corporations are Davidsonian agents, it follows 
that they are persons. But how are we to show that corporations are David- 
sonian agents? ‘‘For a corporation to be treated as a Davidsonian agent,”’ 
says French, ‘‘it must be the case that some things happen, some events are 
describable in a way that makes certain sentences true, sentences that say 
that some of the things a corporation does were intended by the corporation 
itself.’’!° But is this possible? When the board of directors of Corporation X 
vote for some action with the intention of benefiting the corporation, can this 
event be redescribed as Corporation X voting for the action with the intention 
of benefiting itself? According to French, such redescriptions are possible. 
He explains this possibility by what he calls Corporate Internal Decision 
Structures (CIDS). 


Every corporation has an internal decision structure. CID Structures 
have two elements of interest to us here: (1) an organizational or 
responsibility flow chart that delineates stations and levels within the 
corporate power structure and (2) corporate decision recognition rule(s) 
(usually embedded in something called ‘‘corporate policy’’).'' 


Furthermore: 
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When operative and properly activated, the CID Structure accom- 
plishes a subordination and synthesis of the intentions and acts of 
various biological persons into a corporate decision. When viewed in 
another way . . . the CID Structure licenses the descriptive transforma- 
tion of events, seen under another aspect as the acts of biological 
persons (those who occupy various stations on the organizational 
chart), to corporate acts by exposing the corporate character of those 
events. 


In brief, then, ‘when the corporate act is consistent with an instantiation or 
an implementation of established corporate policy, then it is proper to 
describe it as having been done for corporate reasons, as having been caused 
by a corporate desire coupled with a corporate belief and so . . . as 
corporate-intentional.’’'* Thus are corporations alleged to be Davidsonian 
agents, i.e., full-fledged moral persons, capable of exercising moral 
responsibility. 

What is wrong with French’s argument? I believe there are several 
difficulties, but chief among them is that he has failed to establish that 
corporations are Davidsonian agents, i.e., that corporations can be said to 
have intentions. He has said that when the corporate act is consistent with 
company policy, then it is a corporate-intentional action. But this seems to 
me to be false: simply acting in accord with company policy is not sufficient 
for concluding that the action was corporate-intentional. (One is reminded 
here of Kant’s distinction between acting in accordance with the moral law 
and acting out of respect for the moral law.) In general, a goal-directed 
action is not the same as a goal-intentional action. Suppose, for example, 
that my goal is to kill the president. There is a man walking in front of me on 
the street whom I take to be the president. I pull out my gun, carefully aim it 
at him, and pull the trigger. Well, as you might have known, the man I have 
taken to be the president isn’t the president. Furthermore, just as I discharge 
my weapon that man disappears around the corner of a building, but lo and 
behold, the president, himself, appears around the same corner only to be 
struck and killed by my bullet. Now such an action would be goal-directed, 
i.e., consistent with my goal of killing the president, but it would not be 
goal-intentional, i.e., I did not intend to shoot the man who was shot. Or, to 
take another less logically complex example, suppose the management of 
some corporation decides to purchase some AT&T stock. However, due to a 
clerical error, IT&T stock is purchased by mistake. Now suppose that this 
mistake proves to be consistent with the corporation’s policies and goals. 
Are we to conclude, then, that the purchase of IT&T stock was a corporate- 
intentional act? I think not. As with the presidential example, simply 
because this action is consistent with corporate policies or goals, it does not 
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follow that the action was an intentional action. I conclude from such 
counter-examples as these that French has not demonstrated that corpora- 
tions have intentions; and therefore he has not demonstrated that they are 
Davidsonian agents; and therefore he has not demonstrated that they are 
persons; and therefore he has not demonstrated that they are subjects of 
responsibility ascriptions of the second type. I, therefore, reject his account 
of corporate moral responsibility along with the accounts of Goodpaster, 
Matthews, and Donaldson. 

Each of these attempts at making intelligible the sense in which moral 
responsibility can be ascribed to corporations is ingenious. Nevertheless, I 
believe that the whole undertaking is ill-conceived, and it is ill-conceived for 
two reasons. First, it is a mistake to think that corporations can be assimi- 
lated into the community of moral persons. Second, even if such a thing 
could be done, it would not be desirable to do so. Let us address each of these 
topics, in turn. 

There are two insurmountable conceptual obstacles standing in the way of 
granting moral personhood to corporations. The first is that it is not possible 
to impose moral sanctions on corporations as corporations. We can blame 
and punish the people who own, manage, and otherwise work for the 
corporation, but we cannot blame and punish the corporation itself. Pro- 
fessor John Danley sums up this objection very aptly when he says: 


The corporation cannot be kicked, whipped, imprisoned, or hanged 
by the neck until dead. Only individuals of the corporation can be 
punished. What of punishment through the pocketbook, or extracting 
compensation for a corporate act? Here too, the corporation is not 
punished, and does not pay the compensation. Usually one punishes the 
stockholders who in the present corporate climate have virtually no 
control over corporate actions. Or, if the corporation can pass on the 
cost of a fiscal punishment or compensation, it is in the end the 
consumer who pays for the punishment or compensation. If severe 
enough, hitting the pocketbook may result in the reduction of work- 
force, again resting the burden on those least deserving, more pre- 
cisely, on those not responsible at all.'* 


The second insurmountable obstacle to admitting corporations into the 
moral community is their lack of capacity to reciprocate morally. In other 
words, while it may very well be in a corporation’s self-interest to promote 
moral virtues such as honesty, truthfulness, and company loyalty in its 
employees, it is conceptually barred from nurturing such moral virtues in 
itself. John Ladd has argued persuasively, I believe, that the language-game 
of rational decision-making for industrial corporations, at least, has no space 
for making these or any other moral moves.'° According to Ladd’s analysis, 
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the corporate manager who decides, for example, to spend more than the law 
or public pressure demands for cleaning up the environment, or who hires 
the hard-core unemployed when more productive workers could have been 
hired at the same wages, or who decides not to lay off long-time employees 
with low productivity figures—such a manager is making a personal deci- 
sion, not a corporate decision. Such a decision is irrational from the 
corporation’s point of view. Furthermore, such a manager is not likely to be 
retained by the corporation, if found out. 

If the arguments of Danley and Ladd are correct—if corporations are 
impervious to moral sanctions and punishment and if corporations really do 
lack a capacity for moral reciprocity—then it certainly strains the notion of 
moral personhood to admit them to the moral community. For my part, I 
believe Danley and Ladd are correct. And I believe, therefore, it would be a 
conceptual mistake (category mistake?) to admit corporations to the moral 
community. But, perhaps I am wrong; it wouldn’t be the first time. Ought 
we, therefore, to ignore their froggy warts and admit corporations as prince- 
ly persons after all? I think not; for if we cannot bar their admittance on 
conceptual grounds regarding personhood, we can do so on consequentialist 
grounds. 

People who argue in favor of admitting corporations to the moral commu- 
nity are arguing for a revision in our concept of moral personhood. How 
ought we to evaluate such a proposal? Certainly one of our prime concerns 
ought to be with the consequences of accepting the proposal. What would 
those consequences be? On the face of it, the proposal would have the effect 
of assigning to corporations all of the rights, privileges, duties, and obliga- 
tions accorded biological person. However, as we have seen, things aren’t 
this simple. There is the difficulty (or impossibility) of administering blame 
and/or punishment to corporations and the difficulty of justly exacting 
remorse and/or compensation from them. There is, too, the reciprocity 
issue. So, admitting corporations to the moral community would confer 
rights and privileges upon them commensurate with those enjoyed by 
biological persons, but their actual duties and obligations would be con- 
siderably less than those imposed on biological persons. So what do we 
moral persons have to gain by admitting corporations into the moral commu- 
nity? Nothing. And what do we have to lose? A lot. For we would be 
obligated to treat corporations with the same moral concern we now extend 
to biological persons, but we could expect corporations to reciprocate in 
kind only if doing so were dictated by some preceding cost-benefit analysis. 
That is to say, not at all, for if moral concern is to be extended to us, it cannot 
be the result of some analysis concerning the costs and benefits of doing so. 
The application of cost-benefit analysis to the question of whether one 
should be moral has the consequence of reducing morality to mere prudence. 
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The result would be bifurcated moral community: biological persons operat- 
ing at the level of morality, corporations operating at the level of prudence. 
Thus, on the grounds of this consequentialist argument, I again demur on the 
question of admitting corporations into the moral community. 

Where does all of this leave us with respect to morally evaluating the 
actions, products, and services of corporations. Are we forever barred from 
saying things like ‘‘Nestle’s marketing practices in the Third World were 
immoral,’’ ‘‘Lockheed’s payments to certain Japanese were immoral,’’ and 
so on? And can we not act to see to it that the probability of such activities 
occurring in the future is reduced? Not at all; we can still say such things, and 
we can take appropriate actions. But we must be clear about what it is that we 
are saying and doing. We are not saying that Nestle, or Lockheed, the 
abstract objects, acted immorally. We are saying that certain people in those 
organizations acted immorally. And when we act to curtail such future 
actions, we are not operating on a moral entity. Rather, we are operating on 
an amoral entity, for corporations themselves are neither moral nor immoral. 

I agree with both Ladd and Danley when they say that corporations are 
best viewed—for the purposes of morality—as machines, not as organisms, 
and certainly not as persons. And, just as society does not allow individuals 
or groups of individuals to use machines in just any old way they please, so 
society ought not let individuals or groups of individuals to use corporations 
in just any old way they please. They must be regulated via the political 
process. Of course, we all remember Plato’s point in the Republic about the 
Herculean legislators cutting off the heads of the Hydra, and there is a lot of 
truth to that point: morality cannot be legislated entirely. Legislation never 
has and never can be a substitute for a moral people. There is, then, ample 
room left for business to interface with morality, but it must do so at the level 
of individuals, not at the level of corporations. I believe that the real threat 
which corporations bring to a moral society resides in the anonymity they 
afford to individuals operating in the corporate setting. I conjecture that the 
higher the anonymity quotient, the lower the accountability quotient and, 
therefore, the lower the individual’s impetus to behave morally. This is a 
nasty feature which corporations share with other bureaucracies and with 
mobs. 

If what I have said above is at all close to the truth, then it seems that there 
are three things that can be done to raise and maintain the moral atmosphere 
in which corporations function. First, corporations ought to strive as far as 
possible for internal personnel structures that ensure maximum personal 
accountability. Second, society ought to make the most of every opportunity 
to encourage business people to operate ethically at work just as they do at 
home. And third, corporations must be closely regulated by governmental 
agencies out of a concern for the politically defined social good. 
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Corporate Moral Responsibility: 
A Reply to Professor Gibson 


According to Roger Gibson in his article ‘‘Corporations, Persons, and 


Moral Responsibility,’’! two ‘‘central and obscurely interrelated questions”’ 
are: 


(1) Is it conceptually possible to hold corporations morally responsi- 
ble for their actions? 
(2) Are corporations full-fledged moral persons? 


Gibson is partly right. These are two central questions in the debate over the 
moral status of corporations. But it is not too difficult to see how they are 
interrelated. For instance, if we convert (1) and (2) from questions to 
statements then one relation between them is: 


(3) If corporations are moral persons/agents, then corporations are 
morally responsible.” 


(3) is certainly important in the debate over the morality of corporations. If it 
is true, then all we would need to establish is 


(4) Corporations are moral persons/agents 
in order to conclude via modus ponens, 
(5) Thus, corporations are morally responsible. 


And (3) is quite plausible. If a moral person/agent is (roughly) a person/ 
agent with the capacity for acting on moral reasons, and if corporations are 
moral persons/agents, then surely they are morally responsible. The more 
crucial question is whether (4) is true. 

Gibson considers and rejects three arguments that are intended to show 
that (5) is true—one of which, at least, hinges on the truth of (4). We will 
comment briefly on Gibson’s rebuttals. They do not seem to us to be entirely 
successful. 
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Of course, even if they are successful, they do not serve to establish 
Gibson’s main point. He believes that (5) is false, and no mere attack on 
arguments designed to support (5) will help him prove that. A more direct 
attack is needed, and this leads us to the second relation between (1) and (2): 


(6) If corporations are morally responsible, then they are moral 
persons/agents. 


Assuming (6) is true, all we need to establish is 
(7) Corporations are not moral persons/agents 
in order to conclude via modus tollens, 
(8) Thus, corporations are not morally responsible. 


In support of (7) Gibson invokes the authority of arguments given by John 
Danley and John Ladd. We agree that (7) is true but not because of the 
arguments by Danley and Ladd. Toward the end of the paper we will 
consider whether (6) is true. In our view, it is not. That is, we will argue that 
corporations are morally responsible, but are not moral persons. 

There is one other aspect of Gibson’s paper that we will comment on. He 
argues that even if corporations cannot be ‘‘conceptually’’ barred from 
moral personhood, we ought to bar them anyway on consequentialist 
grounds. But more of that later. For now, let us turn to Gibson’s comments 
on the arguments for (5). 

The first argument he considers is given by Goodpaster and Matthews. 
They use the “‘method of projection’’ to argue that corporations ‘‘should be 
no more and no less morally responsible . . . than ordinary persons.’’? As we 
understand it, their argument is basically this: 


(9) If corporations exhibit the same components of morally responsi- 
ble behavior that persons do, then it is meaningful to project moral 
responsibility onto corporations. 

(10) If it is meaningful to project moral responsibility onto corpora- 
tions, then they are morally responsible. 

(11) Corporations do exhibit the same components of morally respon- 
sible behavior that persons do. 

(12) Hence, corporations are morally responsible. 


The components of moral behavior in question are rationality and respect. 
As Gibson correctly points out, rationality and respect are only necessary 
conditions for morally responsible behavior. Hence to argue from the fact 
that corporations exhibit such behavior to the conclusion that they are 
morally responsible commits the fallacy of affirming the consequent. And 
that is the mistake Gibson believes Goodpaster and Matthews make. 
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However, if we understand their argument as suggested above, then no such 
fallacy is committed. 

Moreover, our interpretation brings out wisat may be a problem with their 
argument. The problem concerns premise (10). Perhaps this is what Gibson 
is getting at as well in his suspicions over their use of analogy. Sometimes we 
meaningfully attribute certain behaviors to things only as a manner of 
speaking; that is, we speak of them as if they behaved in the manner in 
question. For example, we say that the goal the wasp has when she paralyzes 
the caterpillar and buries it with her eggs is to provide them with a source of 
food when they hatch. It is meaningful to attribute such goals to the wasp, 
but it is only a manner of speaking. Wasps, as far as we know, have no 
concept of the future, and hence have no goals and no goal-seeking be- 
havior. 

The same may be true of corporations. It may be useful or appropriate or 
meaningful to attribute morally responsible behavior to corporations as a 
manner of speaking, just as it is meaningful to attribute goal-seeking be- 
havior to the wasp, and yet the corporation not be morally responsible, just 
as the wasp does not have goals. What we are suggesting, in short, is that 
Goodpaster and Matthews have given us no reason to suppose that (10) is 
true. And some argument is required. Otherwise to speak of corporate moral 
responsibility may be simply a facon de parler. 

It may be, however, that Goodpaster and Matthews are not saying any- 
thing so strong as (10) at all. That is, it is possible that they are not using the 
method of projection to argue for corporations being morally responsible, 
but are instead suggesting that the method of projection allows us to observe 
corporations in ways that we might otherwise have overlooked. Further- 
more, when we project moral language of persons onto corporations, we 
discover that such language is not only meaningful on that level, but also that 
it poses no more problems than it does on the individual level. If this is what 
Goodpaster and Matthews are doing, then obviously they are not offering a 
proof, either deductively or analogically, for corporate moral responsibility. 
Rather they are offering a moral window through which to better see 
corporations for those who already hold them to be morally responsible. If 
this is the case, then Gibson’s arguments against their method of projection 
are simply off the mark. 

Gibson next considers Donaldson’s argument for corporate moral 
responsibility. We confess we find his criticisms of Donaldson confusing 
rather than instructive. His main criticism appears to be: ‘‘Donaldson’s 
analysis merely assumes what it must prove.’’* But it seems to us that 
Donaldson does not simply assume that corporations are morally responsi- 
ble. He develops a sophisticated social contract theory which both explains 
and justifies the existence of corporations and has the consequence that 
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certain corporations are morally responsible. That is, corporate moral 
responsibility is implied by the social contract theory, but it is not pre- 
supposed or assumed as one of the premises of the theory. 

Gibson also claims that ‘‘merely saying that the raison d’ etre of corpora- 
tions is to enhance the social welfare doesn’t make it so!’’> But here again 
Donaldson doesn’t merely say this. His social contract theory is the justifica- 
tion for it. If Gibson were to give reasons for rejecting the entire notion of a 
social contract theory, or if he were to try to show in detail that Donaldson’s 
theory does not successfully accomplish what Donaldson hoped it would, 
then we would have some basis for discussion. But he does neither of these 
things. He has several complaints about Donaldson’s theory, but as far as we 
can see, no arguments against it. 

The next argument Gibson considers is Peter French’s attempt to prove 
(4). He argues that French does not succeed because he does not show that 
there are corporate-intentional acts, but only that there are corporate- 
directed acts. Gibson distinguishes between these two kinds of acts by 
means of the following sort of example: Suppose Jones intends to shoot 
Smith but misses and unintentionally shoots Brown instead. Then Jones’ act 
of shooting Brown is goal-directed but not goal-intentional. Hence, goal- 
directed actions are not the same as goal-intentional actions. And in similar 
fashion, corporate-directed actions are not the same as corporate-intentional 
actions. 

We are rather puzzled by Gibson’s example, for it seems to imply that 
there are goal-directed actions only if there are intentional actions. Jones’s 
shooting Brown is a goal-directed action because Jones intentionally tried to 
shoot Smith and intentionally pulled the trigger in his attempt to do so. 
Goal-directed actions only occur in the presence, so to speak, of goal-inten- 
tional actions. If this is right, then it suggests that corporate-directed actions 
only occur in the presence of corporate-intentional acts. Thus, instead of 
showing that French is wrong, it seems to us that Gibson reinforces French’s 
argument. 

In addition to this argument against French, Gibson offers two other 
arguments against (4) based on the work of Danley and Ladd. We take it 
these are also arguments against (5). First, although we can blame and 
punish people, we cannot, according to Gibson and Danley, do the same for 
corporations. They ‘‘cannot be kicked, whipped, imprisoned, or hanged by 
the neck until dead.’’® And financial punishment hurts stockholders, work- 
ers, or consumers, not the corporation. 

We are not at all convinced by this argument. Corporations can and have 
been fined millions of dollars for corporate wrongdoing. And if stockholders 
and workers are affected, this is not at all surprising or necessarily unfair 
since they, along with management, are part of the corporation. There are 
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also surely ways to prevent the financial burden from being passed on to 
consumers. The courts and government, for example, might forbid a 
corporation from raising its prices for a certain period of time, if the 
competitive market itself did not prevent this from happening. Furthermore, 
it would seem that an option of corporate capital punishment is even 
available whereby the society revokes a corporation’s charter and eliminates 
its right to exist. 

Second, according to Gibson and Ladd, corporations ‘‘lack the capacity 
to reciprocate morally’’’ and hence should not be admitted into the moral 
community. Corporations are by their very nature rationally unable to 
consider things from a moral point of view, so the argument goes, because 
they are established solely to pursue goals of profit-making. Moral goals are 
simply not a part of their conceptual machinery. 

But why not? To say that corporations are by definition or by design 
incapable of moral concerns comes dangerously close to begging the very 
question at issue—namely, what is the nature of a corporation, or more 
specifically, can a corporation pursue moral goals? To answer this requires 
some argument which Gibson does not provide. In fact, wasn’t it Gibson 
himself who said that ‘‘merely saying that the raison d’ etre of corporations 
is [something] doesn’t make it so!’’ 

We see no necessity in defining or conceiving corporations in the Gibson/ 
Ladd way. We find no conceptual obstacles to corporations having moral 
concerns as part of their goal structure; and if corporations do not have moral 
goals, they are capable of changing or enlarging their present goals to 
include them. We are not saying that profit is not or should not be a primary 
corporate goal; we are simply saying it need not be the only goal. Ironically 
Gibson himself seems to agree, when at the end of his paper he speaks of 
things that can be done to raise the “‘moral atmosphere in which corporations 
function.’’ He says ‘‘corporations ought to strive as far as possible for 
internal personnel structures that ensure maximum personal accountabil- 
ity.’’® Is this not a moral goal for which Gibson is urging corporations to 
strive? 

Gibson admits that he might be wrong in buying into the arguments of 
Danley and Ladd, but states that even if he is, there is still a ‘‘con- 
sequentialist’’ argument strong enough to bar corporations from admittance 
into the moral community. The argument is straightforward: 


(13) If the disadvantages to us of admitting corporations into the moral 
community outweigh the advantages, then we ought not to do so. 

(14) The disadvantages do outweigh the advantages. 

(15) Hence, we ought not to admit corporations into the moral commu- 


nity. 
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We have three comments about this argument. First, if it is true, as French 
argues, that corporations are moral persons, then (13) is false. If corpora- 
tions are moral persons, or at least like them in the morally relevant aspects, 
then we must treat them as such regardless of the disadvantages. 

Second, Gibson preseats little or no evidence for (14). He claims we have 
a lot to lose because we would have to treat corporations with the same moral 
concern we give to persons, but ‘‘we could expect corporations to recipro- 
cate in kind only if doing so were dictated by some preceding cost-benefit 
analysis.’’? This leads to what Gibson calls a ‘‘bifurcated moral communi- 
ty’’ where people operate morally and corporations operate prudentially. 

But this argument is nothing more than a restatement of the Ladd argu- 
ment, namely that corporations lack the capacity to act according to moral 
goals—an argument about which Gibson admitted he might be wrong. 
Gibson puts forward his consequentialist argument, (13)-(15) above, 
assuming the falsity of the Ladd position, then turns around and offers the 
Ladd position as his only evidence for the truth of (i4). This he cannot 
logically do. And, in any case, we have already stated our misgivings of this 
Gibson/Ladd position based on our failure to see why corporations cannot 
operate according to moral goals. 

Gibson might have argued for (14) along the following lines: Attributing 
moral responsibility to corporations blocks us from going inside the organi- 
zation to get at blameworthy individuals. That is, morally culpable people 
would be abie to hide behind a veil of corporate agency. And related to this is 
another concern: If the corporation is viewed as some sort of large-scale 
moral organism with some kind of life of its own, then a situation is created 
where individual interest and autonomy can easily be submerged under what 
is perceived as the corporate purpose. Manuel Valasquez refers to this as 
‘‘organizational totalitarianism,’’!° and William Scott and David Hart cap- 
ture this concern by saying: 


In our time, the source of legitimacy for institutions is the organization- 
al imperative, which requires individual obedience to it. What is more, 
such obedience is now a value in and of itself, supplanting the pre- 
sumed ascendancy of the individual.'! 


These are legitimate concerns. Corporations should not be used to sub- 
ordinate individual moral responsibility or individual autonomy. However, 
we don’t see why attributing moral responsibility to corporations necessarily 
leads to these problems. There is no reason to believe that holding a 
corporation morally responsible is incompatible with simultaneously hold- 
ing some or all of its members as also morally responsible. While holding the 
Nazi regime morally responsible, Karl Jaspers proclaims that 
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Every German is made to share the blame for the crimes committed in 

the name of the Reich . . . inasmuch as we let such a regime rise among 
12 

us. 


Furthermore, recognizing that corporations can have moral goals and 
purposes need not eclipse the freedom of individuals within the corporation 
in pursuing their own goals and purposes. As we will try to show in more 
detail later, it is individuals who achieve corporate goals and who can 
nurture or change them. Good corporations provide room for the autonomy 
of their members, through which critical reflection and evaluation of the 
corporation can occur. Turning this argument around, it is because a corpo- 
rate culture can dominate the freedom of its members that we want to be able 
to hold the organization morally accountable. And this leads us to our third 
comment about Gibson’s consequentialist argument. 

Contrary to Gibson we find that there are advantages in considering 
corporations to be morally responsible. For one thing it is more consistent 
with our holding corporations responsible for compensating people and 
society for harm resulting from corporate activities. Surely Gibson does not 
want to say that we ought not to hold corporations financially accountable, 
for where else would such compensation come from. One might say that this 
is purely a legal responsibility, not a moral one. But this seems odd at best, 
and certainly is counter to the general belief that our legal obligations are 
somehow tied to or grounded in moral obligations. 

Furthermore, holding corporations morally responsible has the advantage 
of focusing attention on the corporate system itself, from which many 
morally irresponsible actions spring. Failure to recognize this leads to 
Gibson’s unacceptable conclusion that business ethics is just a matter of 
individual ethics. He contends that his position leaves ample room ‘‘for 
business to interface with morality, but it must do so at the level of 
individuals, not at the level of corporations.’’'> This is utterly naive and 
blind to the enormous power and influence which corporate organizations 
exert on the actions of their individual members. Good individuals can be 
corrupted through bad organizations and uplifted through good ones. So, 
too, can good organizations be changed for the worse by unscrupulous 
individuals and be changed for the better by individuals with moral integrity. 
There is an important moral reciprocity between organizations and in- 
dividuals. Overlooking the moral responsibility of either is the real threat to 
a moral society. 

As we have tried to show, there are a number of practical advantages and 
benefits to be gained by attributing moral responsibility to corporations. It 
could be beneficial for us to regard corporations as if they were morally 
responsible even if they are not. We believe, however, that corporations are 
morally responsible. But we do not believe that corporations are moral 
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persons/agents, and we do not believe that corporations are morally respon- 
sible in exactly the same sense that persons are. Let us try to explain. 

It might be best to begin with a brief account of what we take to be the 
metaphysical status of corporations. Gibson claims that corporations are 
abstract objects, and his subsequent remarks seem to imply that since 
abstract objects are amoral rather than moral or immoral entities, corpora- 
tions are amoral entities as well. If he is right, then we have found a 
conclusive answer to the question of the moral status of corporations. And he 
is right about abstract objects. It is false, possibly even meaningless, to 
attribute moral properties to abstract objects. They can have no rights, 
duties, or obligations. They have no virtues or vices; they do not act, nor are 
they acted upon. They are not capable of moral reflection, cannot be 
punished or rewarded, and cannot enter into praise or blameworthy rela- 
tionships with moral agents. Abstract objects are just not the sorts of things 
that can be moral or immoral. But corporations are not abstract objects. They 
clearly are not numbers, kinds, properties, or propositions. Nor are they sets 
of their employees and stockholders. Sets are the same if and only if they 
have all the same members, but corporations can have different employees 
and stockholders at different times. Since this exhausts the list of the less 
exotic abstract objects, it seems that this particular metaphysical route 
cannot be used to deny moral status to corporations. 

But Gibson may have had something else in mind. He may have meant to 
say, not that corporations are abstract objects like sets, but that they are 
non-physical individual things. This does not automatically exclude cor- 
porations from the moral community since some non-physical individuals, 
e.g., Cartesian spirits if there are such things, are moral entities. But there 
are difficulties with this account of corporations. For example, non-physical 
things do not obviously have spatial location, but corporations do seem to 
have location. A more promising approach, in our view, is that corporations 
are concrete entities, perhaps, as French suggests, entities constituted out of 
some collection or aggregate of persons but not identical with it. If this is 
correct, then corporations cannot be reduced to or completely analyzed in 
terms of individual persons and their relations. They are distinct from the 
persons that make them up, but ontologically dependent on persons in that 
they cannot exist apart from persons. Thus, as Richard De George says, 


The collective [corporation] has a metaphysical status of its own and is 
not reducible simply to the members who make it up. It is this feature 
that makes it a proper object of predication, and it is for this reason that 
the predicates that apply to it are not always reducible to predicates that 
apply to individuals. '* 
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However, this does not exhaust the sense in which corporations are 
ontologically dependent. Corporations cannot exist or be understood apart 
from a social context. A variety of complex social, legal, and political 
relations to individuals and other social organizations and institutions both 
enable the corporation to exist and define its place, role, or function within 
society. A corporation is not merely an entity constituted out of persons, 
since the persons can exist and constitute a collective in the absence of the 
various social relations that make the existence of the corporation possible. 
Hence, corporations are ontologically dependent in two distinct ways. They 
are dependent on some collection of persons that constitute them, and they 
are dependent on a social context or environment. 

Based on this admittedly preliminary account of the metaphysical status 
of corporations, we can begin to understand the sense in which corporations 
are morally responsible. Corporations are intentionally created, sustained, 
and structured by persons in order to accomplish certain goals. It may be that 
some of these goals, especially in the early, formative years of the corpora- 
tion, are reducible to the goals of the founders or original owners of the 
corporation. In such cases it is understandable why one might view the 
corporation as a tool or machine used by the owners to accomplish for 
themselves what they could not do nearly so well through their own in- 
dividual efforts. When this view of the corporation as an instrument of the 
owners is combined with the mistaken belief that the only rational goal of 
economic activity is profit, then it seems to follow that the only purpose of 
the corporation is to enable the owners to maximize profit. Consequently, all 
actions undertaken by such persons in their capacity as members of the 
corporation can be understood as actions performed in the pursuit of per- 
sonal profit. The individuals that make up the corporation are acting through 
or using the corporation for their own personal economic benefit and for no 
other reason. They are not acting for the benefit of anyone or anything other 
than themselves. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that all actions persons perform qua 
part of the corporation can be completely explained or analyzed as actions 
intended to benefit only themselves. Since corporations are concrete entities 
distinct from the persons that make them up, persons can and often do act on 
behalf of the corporation in order to achieve some corporate interest that is 
not reducible to a personal interest. For example, persons can act to achieve 
corporate economic and social health, where this is understood both as the 
proper and efficient internal functioning of the corporation, and as position- 
ing the corporation for survival and growth within the social framework in 
which it exists. Such corporate interests are bound to and derived from their 
dependency on a social context. Indeed, a corporation has no interest 
independent of its social context. 
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Of course, persons may benefit from such actions. It is to their advantage 
to be associated with a strong and vital corporation. But no description or 
analysis of their action is accurate that does not place it within the organiza- 
tional structure and relate it to the achievement of an interest for the 
corporation. When persons act to achieve an interest for the corporation, 
then it is appropriate to describe them as acting to achieve corporate goals 
and not simply personal ones. Thus, there are corporate goals not reducible 
to goals of persons that constitute the corporation, and insofar as these goals 
are achieved by persons acting through the corporate structure, we can 


properly speak of the actions of the corporation itself. De George puts it this 
way: 


The attribution of actions to collectives [corporations] can be correct in 
that collectives can produce results, and in that the actions of the 
collective can be the resultant of other actions, even though collectives 
act only through the actions of individuals.'* 


We believe that corporate actions and corporate goals ought to be subject 
to moral evaluation. Only in this way can we make sense out of our common 
moral experience. It is simply not enough, nor is it accurate, to say to the 
victims of corporate malfeasance that actually or really or in the final 
analysis the harm they have suffered is due entirely to individual persons 


acting to achieve their own personal goals, and hence that moral blame for 
such harm attaches only to these individuals. It is just not possible to analyze 
or explain many of the actions performed by persons that constitute a 
corporation except as performed within a corporate structure in order to 
accomplish a corporate goal. Thus, it seems to us that moral blame or praise 
can be attributed both to individuals that constitute the corporation and to the 
corporation itself. 

We do not take this to imply, however, that corporations are themselves 
conscious moral agents capable of intentional action. But this does not mean 
that they are not morally responsible or that it is not appropriate to evaluate 
them from a moral point of view. It does mean that we cannot assign moral 
worth and responsibility to corporate actions in just the same way that we do 
to the intentional actions of persons. The sense of corporate moral worth and 
responsibility to which we are referring is found in the essential connection 
between intentional actions and the conditions out of which they arise. 

Corporations have elaborate internal structures, both formal and in- 
formal, that guide and constrain the actions of persons in the corporation. 
These structures consist of rules, procedures, traditions, and attitudes that 
organize individuals around the goals and strategies of the corporation. They 
constitute the character or culture of the corporation. Since they direct, 
control, and give meaning to actions performed by individuals, they can be 
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judged as either good or bad depending on whether the consequences of 
those actions are good or bad for the corporation, individuals in the corpora- 
tion, or the broad social context the corporation is dependent upon. These 
structures—the corporate character—define the corporation’s way of doing 
business, and it is out of this character that the actions and attitudes of 
individuals in the corporation are shaped and shepherded. 

As we have noted earlier, it is not unusual for good people to be victimized 
by a bad corporate culture and lose their moral autonomy. They may be 
compelled to act in morally unacceptable ways in the pursuit of morally 
unacceptable corporate goals. Not only is it questionable as to whether such 
individuals deserve punishment, but it is also hopelessly naive to suppose 
that punishing the individual will rectify the problem. The corporate struc- 
ture or character is surely to blame, and unless it is changed such individual 
behavior will continue to recur. Gibson is right to argue that corporations are 
not persons, but corporations, like other organized collectives, do have 
personalities. Machines, which Gibson says corporations are, do not have 
personalities, except in some metaphorical sense, because they are not 
constituted of nor do they relate interacting human beings. And because 
these corporate personalities drive individuals down certain moral path- 
ways, they must be admitted into the arena of moral accountability. 

Although much remains to be said about the metaphysical status of 
corporations and although we admit that we have yet to develop to our 
satisfaction the precise sense in which corporations are morally responsible, 
we find the following insights of De George to be close to the mark: 


To the extent that organizations have structures, constitutions, in- 
stitutionalized relations, we can also make moral judgments about 
these. Rawl’s Theory of Justice is in fact discourse about the fairness of 
institutions and societies, not about the justice of individuals or in- 
dividual actions, except insofar as they are part of a practice that is just 
or unjust. To speak of the justice of institutions, constitutions, societies 
is to speak about structures that exist, that are the result of human 
design, that have been intentionally or unintentionally adopted, that 
can be changed. But we can speak of all this without making moral 
judgments about the persons involved in setting up the structures or 
adopting them, and so on, though we may also do that. The structures 
have no intentions of their own, though they may embody the intentions 
of those who instituted the structures. Structures do, however, produce 
or tend to produce results by constraining the activities of individuals 
and channeling them in certain directions. '® 


To conclude we would like to place our argument within the logical 
landscape, so to speak, of the debate on corporate moral responsibility. It 
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seems to us that the debate has been dominated by what various philosophers 
take to be the necessary conditions for corporate moral responsibility. Thus 
writers who believe that corporations are not morally responsible typically 
argue as follows: 


(P) If corporations are morally responsible, then S. 
(Q) It is not the case that S. 
(R) Hence, corporations are not morally responsible. 


There are as many versions of this argument as there are candidates for S. For 
example, a version Gibson discusses is the argument (6)-(8) where S is 
‘‘corporations are moral persons/agents.”’ 

Writers who agree that a certain S is a necessary condition for moral 
responsibility and believe that corporations are morally responsible will 
argue: 


(P) If corporations are morally responsible, then S. 
(-R) Corporations are morally responsible. 
(-Q) Hence, S. 


There is a third alternative. Writers who believe corporations are morally 
responsible but that a certain S is not a necessary condition will argue: 


(-R) Corporations are morally responsible. 

(Q) It is not the case that S. 

(-P) Hence, corporations are morally responsible and it is not the case 
that S. 


If we take S to be ‘‘corporations are moral persons/agents,’’ then this third 
alternative represents the view developed in this paper. We have outlined a 
position of corporations being morally responsible for actions that arise out 
of their characters—a position that does not require corporations to be moral 
persons/agents that intentionally undertake actions. In brief, in the argument 
(6)-(8), if one is unwilling to accept (8), as we believe one should be for 
reasons stated in this paper, then one must deny either (6) or (7). As we have 
pointed out, (7) seems plausible. Therefore, one must deny (6). But this 
leaves us with a problem, namely, how is it possible that corporations are 
morally responsible and yet not persons/agents? The answer seems to us to 
demand a different sense of moral responsibility which does not require that 
corporations act intentionally. 

What our position does require is a recognition that moral responsibility, 
as with most problems involving human interaction, must be examined 
within the context of the necessary reciprocity between individuals and 
organizations. Neither can be understood independently of the other. For 
business ethics to assign moral evaluation and accountability just to in- 
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dividuals or just to corporations results in dangerous abstractions. It is out of 
this complex interrelatedness that a meaningful sense of corporate moral 
responsibility emerges. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 


The Research Forum was begun in the Winter, 1983, issue of Journal of 
Thought (Vol. 18, No. 4) as a means to help educational professionals 
**think through and answer [their] most pressing problems’’ and to inform 
them ‘‘by contributing to meaningful debate’’ (p. 37). The Editor was 
Alanson Van Fleet, at the time with the College of Education, University of 
Tennessee, and now with TVA in Knoxville. 

Van Fleet laid out the scope of the Forum, by following the tradition of the 
Journal itself, to draw from a wide range of disciplines and to cover a broad 
range of topics. Though the Forum wants to avoid getting bogged down in 
technicalities and ‘‘jargon that blocks communication,”’ articles that con- 
tribute to the development of research methodologies are as welcome as 
those that report research findings and others that interpret research for 
policy and practice. A theme issue on ‘‘Qualitative Research’’ (19:2, Sum- 
mer, 1984, pp. 24-94) was, and is, an example of the first (and to some 
degree the second) interest. 

Since the first issue of the Forum, numerous articles that fit within the 
announced purpose and scope have been published. There have been dis- 
cussions, based on ethnographic and historical research, of teacher status 
and conditions of work (18:4, Winter, 1983); a model proposed for teaching, 
based on descriptive and empirical findings in the sociology of education 
(20:1, Spring, 1985); a review of comparisons between liberal arts and 
teacher education graduates to determine if teacher education makes a 
difference (20:2, Summer, 1985); and the extensive commentary about 
qualitative research methods mentioned above. 

Because of his other duties, Dr. Van Fleet has retired as Research Editor. 
We thank him for initiating the Forum and for keeping it on track. I have 
been asked to assume the duties of Research Editor. Those duties mainly are 
to solicit manuscripts (which I do in the announcement below) that fall 
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within the scope of the Forum and to have a Forum discussion in two or three 
of the yearly issues. 

I want to continue the guidelines originally set out for the Forum. Re- 
search reports, methodological considerations, and discussions of the im- 
plications of research for policy and practice all are welcome. Any discipline 
may be represented and any methodology may be employed, as long as the 
issues are relevant and the articles represent various perspectives, occa- 
sionally turn a mirror on our own work as researchers, and are sound and 
well documented. 

In addition, I want to encourage and welcome especially articles that 
employ qualitative methodologies and/or discuss research in terms of its 
qualitative characteristics and implications. The reason for this is that with 
its theme issue on ‘‘Qualitative Research,’’ noted above, the Journal has 
begun a systematic consideration of that kind of research, and we want to 
maintain the momentum. Readers have welcomed the discussion of research 
from this perspective. A second issue, this time a special issue devoted 
wholly to qualitative research—methodologies, findings, and im- 
plications—will be published by the Journal in the first half of 1986. 

In the present issue, we have two persons—one a sociologist, the other a 
psychologist—who present some findings from their teacher efficacy re- 
search and interpret the findings for public policy. Their research method is 
ethnographic; the implications of the findings for policy are formulated 
through philosophical analysis and social philosophical concern. As well, 
the researchers tie theory and the search for data together and anchor their 
policy proposals in social theory. Professors Webb and Ashton have 
achieved prominence in recent years for their research into an analysis of 
teacher efficacy attitudes. They argue in this article that their findings should 
be viewed ecologically rather than atomistically or individualistically. Re- 
searchers should pay greater attention to the teacher workplace, and policy 
makers should work to reform and democratize the workplace. Only then are 
we likely to see a qualitative improvement in teacher attitudes and in 
educational effects. 


Call for Manuscripts 


As noted above, the Research Forum seeks to publish research man- 
uscripts on timely topics from various perspectives. Manuscripts should be 
based on sound scholarship, should be well documented, and should be 
written for a well-educated, but general, audience. The articles will be 
published under the heading of the Research Forum with the aim of using 
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research to help inform public debate on a variety of subjects. Send triplicate 
copies of your manuscript to: 

Robert R. Sherman 

College of Education 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 32611 


MOKAKIT INDIAN EDUCATION 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Pathways to Excellence in Indian Education 


The MOKAKIT Indian Education Research Association is sponsoring a conference to 
be held October 17 to 19, 1986, at the University of Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Manitoba. The 
objective of the conference is to bring together researchers involved in Indian education, 
and the focus will be on Implementation: Challenges and Solutions. 

The program will include contributed research papers, symposia, poster sessions, and 
topical discussion. Suggestions for workshops will also be considered. The conference 
will also be the third general assembly of MOKAKIT, and time will be allotted for 
organizational business. 

Program submissions will be accepted in the following areas: community initiated 
research and programs; curriculum design; evaluation; teaching/learning styles; adult 
and continuing education; bilingual/bicultural education: de-mything Indian education 
research; alternative education programs; technological aids to implementation; and tests 
and measurement. 

People interested in presenting, or in organizing symposia or workshops, should 
contact: 

MOKAKIT Indian Education Research Association 
% Faculty of Education 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
V6T 125 
Tel: (604) 228-5854 or 228-5240 

Applicants will be sent a program submission form, requiring at least an abstract of the 

presentation. Program submissions must be received by June 30, 1986. 





Teacher Motivation and the 
Conditions of Teaching: 
A Call for Ecological Reform* 
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From the beginning of educational research, the study of student motiva- 
tion has been a prominent topic. In contrast, teacher motivation has received 
little attention. It has been assumed until recently that teachers are motivated 
and that the profession provides its members with the support needed to 
maintain dedication and carry out their duties effectively. 

Two lines of research, one into the conditions of teaching and the other 
into teachers’ efficacy attitudes, suggest that these assumptions are mis- 
taken. The last National Education Association (1982) poll which in- 
vestigated the status of public school teachers revealed that their motivation 
has been severely threatened in recent years. A national sample of teachers 
was asked, *‘Suppose you could go back to your college days and start over 
again, in view of your present knowledge, would you become a teacher?’’ 
Only 25 percent of females and 16 percent of males indicated that they 
‘‘certainly would’’ choose teaching again. These numbers represent a sig- 
nificant erosion of teacher morale. When the same question was asked in 
1961, 57 percent of females and 35 percent of males indicated that teaching 
‘‘certainly’’ would be their career choice. 

Research into the conditions of teaching suggests that declining morale 
among educators is due to such interacting factors as the failure of salaries to 
keep up with inflation, the lack of a career ladder that rewards teacher 
competence, the loss of public confidence in the quality of American 
teachers and the education they offer, school violence, hostile or apathetic 
parents, and a lack of professional autonomy (Boyer, 1983; Sizer, 1984; 
Webb, 1982). Teachers further report that heavy work loads, lack of time, 
growing responsibilities, classroom interruptions, poor discipline, negative 
student attitudes, and incompetent administration have diminished their 
morale and hindered their efforts to teach competently (NEA, 1982, p. 789). 
These data suggest that the quality of education and the conditions of 
teaching are closely linked and that we are unlikely to significantly improve 
the former without first enhancing the latter. 
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**Sense of efficacy’’ refers to teachers’ beliefs regarding their ability to 
teach and students’ ability to learn. The construct was introduced to educa- 
tional research in two Rand Corporation studies that reported a strong 
association between teachers’ sense of efficacy and student achievement 
(Armor, et al., 1976; Berman et al., 1977). In their evaluation of reading 
programs in Los Angeles schools, Armor et al. reported that teachers’ sense 
of efficacy was ‘‘strongly and significantly related to increases in reading”’ 
achievement (p. 23). In the second study, an evaluation of teachers’ willing- 
ness to adopt educational innovations, Berman et al. found a ‘‘strong 
positive relationship’’ between teachers’ sense of efficacy and such de- 
pendent variables as the percentage of goals achieved during innovation 
projects, the degree to which teachers maintained project innovations over 
time, the amount of teacher change occurring during those projects, and 
student achievement (p. 137). 

Past efforts to identify specific attitudes that are related to student achieve- 
ment have been discouraging (Dunkin and Biddle, 1974; Getzels and Jack- 
son, 1963). The findings of the Rand studies represent a significant break- 
through because of correlations they found between teachers’ sense of 
efficacy and student achievement and because they suggest that efficacy 
attitudes are a component of teacher motivation. More recent studies have 
further established the link between teachers’ sense of efficacy and student 
achievement (Gibson and Dembo, 1984; Ashton, Webb, and Doda, 1983; 
Ashton and Webb, 1986). 

While we are encouraged by the findings of the ‘‘efficacy research’’ and 
look forward to more work being done in the area, we are concerned about 
how the findings will be interpreted by policy makers. The path from 
research data to policy prescription is slick and steep and must be travelled 
with care. The current pressure to improve schooling in the United States 
encourages policy makers and researchers to run that path with reckless 
abandon. A purpose of this paper is to offer an interpretation of the teacher 
efficacy attitude studies so that a careful policy debate might begin. 

At least two mutually exclusive assumptions appear to drive current 
interpretations of the teacher efficacy research. The first assumes that 
efficacy attitudes are akin to character traits and that low sense-of-efficacy 
teachers are somehow flawed and unable to carry out their duties effectively. 
The obvious policy implication to come from this assumption is that teachers 
should be screened in order to keep those with “‘bad attitudes’’ out of the 
nation’s classrooms. A shorter prescription, drawn from the same assump- 
tion, suggests that teachers with a low sense of efficacy must be helped to 
change their views so that they can become more productive workers. We 
refer to this set of policy prescriptions (screening and re-education) as 
having an ‘‘individualistic’’ orientation. 
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The second assumption used to interpret the research is that efficacy 
attitudes are not personality traits, but rather responses to teachers’ cultural, 
social, institutional, and personal environment. The policy implication that 
flows from this assumption is that efforts to improve teachers’ efficacy 
attitudes must change the conditions of teaching rather than teachers. We 
refer to this prescription as an ‘‘ecological’’ orientation because its interven- 
tion is directed at the school environment and not focused narrowly on the 
personalities and beliefs of individual teachers. 

We believe it is more warranted to apply an ecological perspective rather 
than an individualistic orientation when interpreting the efficacy attitude 
research in education. The purpose of our paper is to document that belief. 


Data and Method 


The data for our analysis were drawn from in-depth interviews with 42 
middle-school and high-school teachers working in five schools in a south- 
eastern city and a rural town. Interviews lasted from a half hour to two hours, 
were taped, and then transcribed. In addition, more than 80 hours of 
observational data were collected in the classrooms of middle-school teach- 
ers. We searched the data for ‘‘What is going on here? What are teachers 
doing, and what meaning do their acts have for them? What do teachers 
make of the actions of others and the everyday events of their own pro- 
fessional lives?’’ To answer such questions we were attentive to the ‘‘minute 
particulars’’ of everyday events and the reality constructs that teachers used 
to make sense of those events. We stayed close to the teachers, but at the 
same time we consciously detached ourselves so that we could view their 
social reality from the objective perspective of a sympathetic stranger 
(Schutz, 1971, p. 37). Thus our actions in gathering and analyzing data were 
governed not solely by the rules of etiquette or the customs of the classroom, 
but by the pre-established rules of the scientific method. 

The process of data analysis is complex and cannot be detailed here. It is 
enough to say that it is from the standpoint of a sympathetic but detached 
observer that the subjective world of teachers can be made an object of 
analysis. Following Spradley (1980), data were analyzed line by line for 
‘‘domains’’ or categories, and domains in turn were organized into broader 
themes. Thus we discover patterns of thought and action, or what phe- 
nomenologists call ‘‘typifications’’ (Schutz, 1971, pp. 59, 73, 281). The 
goal of technographic research is not simply to report the utterances and 
actions of teachers, but to find order in them and to place them in a wider 
social context. 

It was our objective to render the social world of teachers intelligible. The 
aim of social science is to gain understanding by making the subjective 
objective, by making what is taken for granted in everyday life seeable and 
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thus knowable. This is the point of the stanza from T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘Little 
Gidding”’: 


We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 


Rendering the social world intelligible (making it knowable for the first 
time) is perhaps the greatest single contribution of social science. It is only 
when others become intelligible to us that we can empathize with their 
situation and enlarge and enlighten our sense of community and common 
purpose. A warranted interpretation of the lives of teachers, a sense of 
community, and a commonality of purpose are sadly lacking in education 
today. Their absence constitutes a significant impediment to school im- 
provement (Ashton and Webb, 1986). Certainly knowing something about 
how teachers interpret their world is essential if we hope to make policies 
that will improve teacher performance. 


Teacher Efficacy Attitudes: A Situation Specific Variable 


Bandura (1977) has noted that a person’s sense of efficacy varies from one 
situation to another. One may feel quite competent at computer programing 
but utterly incompetent at interpreting poetry or carrying on lively dinner- 
table conversation. Teachers in our study made similar observations. They 
reported that their sense of competence was influenced by what they were 
being asked to do and, more specifically, by the conditions under which they 
were expected to work. Some teachers felt more able to teach high-achieving 
students than low-achieving students. Some felt they taught one subject 
quite well and another subject rather badly. 

Teachers also reported general (what we call ‘‘ecological’’) threats to 
their ability to teach and their sense of professional competence. We asked 
teachers to describe their work and to discuss the conditions that most helped 
or hindered their teaching. They reported that their sense of competence was 
threatened by one or more of seven factors, each of which we discuss below. 


Seven Ecological Threats to Teacher Efficacy 


(1) Excessive Role Demands. 


Teachers mentioned that they felt overwhelmed by the sheer quantity of 
their workload and consequently were unable to perform effectively. One 
teacher explained: 
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My objection is that I’m spread so thin. I can’t do a good job. I’ve been 
about a C — teacher [this year], and I’m better than that. I’m not in a 
situation where I can succeed, and everybody likes to succeed. I can’t 
do a good job. I not only [have to teach] different grade levels, I’m in 
four different classrooms. That really hurts. Unless you’ve taught, you 
don’t understand how much you can do in those five minutes between 
classes [if] you don’t have to run [to another classroom when the bell 
rings]. 


Another teacher explained that the amount of work he had to do was 
discouraging: 


I’ve gotten to the point where I’ve stopped making the superhuman 
effort. I still make the extra effort. I used to take a lot of work home with 
me, work nights and weekends, and I don’t do that anymore. How 
much can you take? How long can you take it? You just reach the point 
where you’ ve got other needs, and you have to meet them. And that’s 
the problem that all teachers have. 


Class size was a major contributor to teachers’ perceptions that they were 
not as effective as they wanted to be and thought they were capable of being. 
One teacher said: 


I have a lot less learning going on [in my larger classes] than in my 
smaller classes, the larger being around 30, and the smaller being 
around 20. 


A remedial reading teacher explained that in a large group she couldn’t 
‘*have much effect’’ on individual students. Another teacher contended that 
classes of ‘‘25 students and no more’’ would help teachers ‘‘survive.”’ 

Glass and Smith (1979) concluded from their meta-analysis of class size 
research that there is a relationship between the number of pupils in a class 
and student achievement. Although their research indicated that significant 
effects were not usually evident until class size decreased to approximately 
15 students, the teachers we interviewed perceived positive benefits from 
more modest reductions. They believed they could get more done in small 
classes because they would have more control over their pupils and a more 
manageable workload. 

Confrontations with students who were difficult to control diminished 
teacher efficacy. A first-year teacher described how the classroom environ- 
ment deteriorated when she lost control of her students: 


God, the abuse you had to put up with. The first thing that happens 
[when I am challenged by students] is that I get a killing headache. I 
begin to feel physically bad. And then [I] kind of want to get back at 
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them. That’s especially true just before vacation time. I'll find myself 
almost going down to their level. Rather than sending them out or 
telling them that this has to stop, I’ll come back at them. And that’s 
when it gets bad. You get physically exhausted and you say, *‘I’m not 
going to let you do this to me any more,”’ and you try and get back at 
them. And that’s a mistake because things just get worse. They get 
defensive and they come back at you again. It’s a vicious circle. 


(2) Inadequate Salaries and Low Status. 


Teachers might be able to bear the burden of large classes, excessive 
expectations, and difficult students if they felt that they received fair 
remuneration and respect for their efforts, but they receive neither, and 
many spoke with bitterness about it: 


Teachers are not recognized the way they should be. I feel that with my 
ability in mathematics I could have easily become an engineer, any 
kind of scientist, a medical doctor, anything like that. I’m not sure I’d 
necessarily have been happier doing that, but I would have had more 
recognition in society. I would have had more financial rewards. 


Another teacher asserted: 


I’m getting out of teaching. It’s not so much that I don’t like teaching. 
It’s because I’m not making any money. I think I do too many things too 
well to sit around here and make ten or twelve thousand dollars a year. 
It’s the money. It’s a real problem. I think we’ re just above the poverty 
level right now. We’re just not doing well at all. 


Webb (1983) explained that the problem of low pay goes beyond econom- 
ics and strikes at the heart of teachers’ professional self-esteem: 


Teachers come to their work with aspirations of vertical mobility, but 
today they find little opportunity for advancement in their chosen 
profession. They come with the hope that they will earn an adequate 
income, but they find that their salaries are not keeping pace with 
inflation and that the pay of many blue-collar workers equals or exceeds 
their own. They come with the expectation that white-collar work will 
afford them respectably high status in the community, but they find that 
their prestige is damaged by the decline of public confidence in educa- 
tion. It would appear that teachers are suffering what C. Wright Mills 
[1959, pp. 254-259] once called ‘‘status panic.’’ Such anxiety is 
damaging to their professional self-esteem and has diminished their 
commitment to education (pp. 41-42). 
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(3) Lack of Recognition and Professional Isolation. 


Teachers are further demoralized by lack of recognition and support from 
their administrators and colleagues. One discouraged teacher admitted: 


I think this year I have suffered from what they call teacher burnout. 
There is very, very little recognition here. Even a dog needs to be patted 
on the head, but we don’t get that here. It makes you question whether 
it’s worth it. 


Another teacher said: 


My general complaint is how quickly administrators forget what it’s 
actually like to be working in classrooms. They forget some of the 
problems and frustrating times that you go through. They forget that 
you need some support and understanding, and it’s very seldom that 
you have someone who’s genuinely interested [in what you’re doing] 
and willing to lend you an ear and listen to your problems. 


The isolation of teachers described by Lortie (1975) continues to be the 
norm in the schools we studied. One teacher desribed her need for collegial 
support: 


Anybody’s input would [have been] a help. If they would just share 
some of the things they have tried. But you know, teachers get hold of a 
good idea and instead of sharing it, they hoard it. A lot of teachers are 
that way. They get some material and hoard it and won’t let you see it. 
But I need some ideas and materials. I’m dying for information. 


Another teacher described feeling abandoned by her colleagues and super- 
visor: 


At the beginning of the school year I was faced with no books, no 
materials and a class to teach. I essentially received no help from the 
people I thought should have helped. I walked in and [was told], here, 
you’re teaching this. 


(4) Uncertainty. 


Isolation from peers deprives teachers of the opportunity to see others at 
work and develop a shared technical culture (Dreeben, 1970; Lortie, 1975). 
An apparent absence of professionally sanctioned goals and the paucity of 
scientifically verified instructional techniques force teachers to make their 
own classroom decisions and ultimately to calculate their own professional 
competence. Yet teaching provides few day to day (or year to year) assur- 
ances that one’s decisions have been wise and effective and that students are 
making progress academically, socially, or psychologically. As a conse- 
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quence, teachers are perpetually vulnerable to self-doubt. The teachers we 
interviewed expressed their uncertainties in many ways: 


I don’t know that what I’m teaching will make any difference. [Teach- 
ing the basic skills] doesn’t do my students a whole lot of good. It 
makes me sad to see some of my students leave. I think, ‘‘Oh, boy, 
what’s going to happen to you?”’ I feel they need the basics. But I wish I 
had something else to offer them. The problem is that we’re not 
teaching them anything they can use later on. 


A first-year teacher contemplated leaving the profession because, as she 
put it, 


I don’t think I’ ve done a great deal of good. When they had to take a test 
[at the end of the semester] they didn’t do much better than they did at 
the beginning. That was when it really hit me. I tried to give a review 
assignment that would get them ready for the semester test. But they 
acted as if they had never seen the material before. And I just sat there 
and thought, ‘‘There has got to be a better way to teach.”’ 


We asked an enrichment teacher how he could tell if he had met his 
objectives at the end of the year. He shook his head slowly and answered, *‘I 
don’t know. I really don’t. In fact, I really don’t know. I suppose I use my 
own subjective judgment.”’ 

Teachers usually hold at bay their doubts about their competence, but they 
cannot completely push such doubt from their minds. They find it difficult to 
convince themselves and their several audiences that, in fact, they are as 
competent as they think they can and should be. Questions that can never be 
conclusively answered keep returning. Why did so many students fail the 
mid-term exam? Am I doing enough? Do I know enough? Should I be 
teaching in another way? How can I be sure that students are learning, and, if 
they are, how can I be sure that what they are learning will help them later 
on? Such questions are worrisome and make teaching an uncertain profes- 
sion. If uncertainty becomes too pronounced, teaching becomes unreward- 
ing, and teachers’ efficacy attitudes plummet. 


(5) A Sense of Powerlessness. 


Teachers were frustrated because they were unable to influence important 
decisions that affected their work. For example, one teacher explained that 
the inability to influence decision-making had a detrimental impact on her 
sense of efficacy: 


Sometimes I think we’re not treated very professionally. I mean all the 
teachers. I might be asked to give my opinion, but it really doesn’t 
matter, and I know it doesn’t. So it’s hard not to say, ‘“Well, why 
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bother.’’ So issues that are very important, like teaching assignments, 
are messed up and that makes a difference. People are assigned all 
kinds of classes, and it makes a difference in how effective you are and 
how much you can get done. 


(6) Alienation. 


At least for some teachers, the combination of excessive demands, in- 
adequate salary and status panic, lack of recognition and support, un- 
certainty, and powerlessness engender attitudes of quiet conformity and 
unreflective acceptance of the status quo. In their eagerness to find security 
in an uncertain profession, many teachers took care not to rock the boat or 
offend colleagues, parents, or supervisors. Minds so set on survival were 
unlikely to entertain suggestions for change or to instigate reforms. Thus, 
when we asked teachers to suggest changes that might improve their morale 
and classroom performance, many were stymied by the question. When 
pushed, they suggested that teachers should work harder and that adminis- 
trators should ‘‘get tough with incompetent faculty members.’’ No teacher 
suggested changes in the organizational structure of the school, and only a 
few recommended that teachers work together to solve common problems. 

Though dissatisfied with teaching, many of the teachers we interviewed 
traced the causes of their dissatisfaction to the individual failures of *‘dumb 
students,’ ‘‘incompetent teaching,’’ ‘‘ineffective administration,’’ and 
flaws in themselves. Few teachers attributed their dissatisfaction to structur- 
al problems within the school itself. They were unable to achieve what Mills 
(1959) called a ‘‘lucid summation of what is going on in the world and what 
may be happening within themselves’’ (p. 5). They had reified what they 
called ‘‘the system’’ and did not see it to be within their power (individually 
or collectively) to fully comprehend, let along change, that system. As the 
German sociologist Arnold Gehlen (1980) has pointed out, ‘‘reified . . . 
operations . . . resist criticism and are immune to objections’’ (p. 154). 
Within reified systems, most criticism is self-criticism or is leveled at 
specific functionaries or policies. There is no Promethean vision that change 
is possible, but only a creeping resignation that, in the end, ‘‘the system’’ 
will triumph over the human spirit. 

A teacher described her feelings of resignation: 


I still have the capacity for [effective teaching]. But in some instances, 
I’m not sure that I care. But other times, I care a great deal. Sometimes I 
feel, what’s the use? Teaching can be [a] very frustrating, very frustrat- 
ing experience. I’m not going to mince words about it. That’s the way I 
feel. I feel threatened too. 


Yet even as this teacher gave herself over the system, she criticized younger 
teachers who are going through the same process: 
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It bothers me that a lot of teachers come into . . . the system and after a 
short while are just as jaded as the rest of us. I’d think that at least their 
enthusiasm would stick with them for a good three or four years. But it 
doesn’t. 


The conditions of teaching promote the loss of a meaningful relationship 
with one’s work—a form of alienation that social psychologists have called 
**self-estrangement.’’ Blauner (1964) explained, *‘When an individual 
lacks control over the work process and a sense of purposeful connection to 
the work enterprise, he may experience a kind of depersonalized detachment 
rather than an immediate involvement in the job task’’ (p. 27). 

Many of the teachers we interviewed confessed sadly that teaching pro- 
vided them with only a weak sense of accomplishment. They did not feel 
fulfilled through their work and were frustrated because teaching did not tap 
their potential. Blauner (1964) described how the loss of connection with 
one’s work reinforces a negative professional self-image: 


Self-estranging work compounds and intensifies [the] problem of nega- 
tive occupational identity. When work provides opportunities for con- 
trol, creativity, and challenge—when in a word, it is self-expressive 
and enhances an individual’s unique potentialities—then it contributes 
to the worker’s sense of self-respect and dignity and at least partially 


overcomes the stigma of low status. Alienated work—without control, 
freedom or responsibility—on the other hand, simply confirms and 
deepens the feeling that societal estimates of low status and little worth 
are valid (p. 31). 


(7) The Decline in Teacher Morale. 


The morale of teachers is declining at an alarming rate. In a national 
survey of teachers (NEA, 1982), only half of the respondents indicated that 
they definitely planned to stay in teaching until retirement. Twenty-seven 
percent of teachers surveyed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(1985) said it was likely that they would leave their profession within the 
next five years (p. 26). The reasons they gave for their dissatisfaction 
centered on the conditions of their work. Sixty-two percent said low pay was 
a major reason for considering another occupation. Forty-one percent identi- 
fied excessive paperwork, long working hours, and overcrowded class- 
rooms as primary causes of dissatisfaction (pp. 3-5). Thirty-four percent 
said that they experienced ‘‘great stress’’ at least once a week; 20 percent 
experienced great stress ‘several days a week;’’ and another 16 percent 
experienced great stress ‘‘nearly every day’’ (p. 34). The degree of teacher 
dissatisfaction was directly related to the inadequacy of the work environ- 
ment, the frequency of felt stress, the hours teachers worked, and the relative 
poverty of the school district (pp. 51-52). 
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Teacher dissatisfaction and attrition, high levels of stress and eventual 
burnout, and declining efficacy attitudes are indications that the teaching 
profession is in a state of crisis. Drawn to teaching because they saw it as an 
exalted profession (Doda, 1982), many educators have come instead to view 
teaching as a precarious occupation. A sixth-grade teacher told us: 


I haven’t handled [stress] too well. I’ve been breaking into perspiration 
lately [and] I think it’s nerves. Yesterday, I told you I felt like I [was 
suffering] from the D.T.’s. I was really trembling and that, I know, [is 
caused by] stress. Unfortunately, I want students to learn, and I can’t 
cope with the idea that they don’t want to learn. 


The Individualization of Reform 


What can be done to help teachers who suffer from a sense of occupational 
futility? How we answer that question depends on where we think the 
problem is located. The staff-development and teacher-burnout literature 
often locates the problem of teacher stress where its symptoms are most 
evident, in individual teachers. Thus remedies are designed to train ‘‘stress- 
prone’’ professionals to cope with the pressures of school life, not to make 
teachers’ work less stressful. One expert (Cedoline, 1982) acknowledged 
that negative work settings contribute to job stress, but he went on to 
describe burned-out professionals as cynical, negative, inflexible, resistant 
to change, subtly paranoid, helpless, emotionally fatigued, dehumanized, 
non-empathic, irritable, game-playing, accident-prone individuals who 
have not learned to cope adequately with realities of everyday life. He 
suggested that administrators help teachers ‘‘learn to cope with stress”’ (p. 
164) by offering programs in meditation, progressive relaxation, thought- 
intrusion exercises, focused breathing, desensitization, yoga, biofeedback, 
and more. He advised teachers to learn to control their griping, be more 
effective disciplinarians, improve their communication skills, develop atti- 
tudes of *‘detached concern’’ for students, and ‘‘look for something pleasant 
in their encounters with students, colleagues, and administrators’ (p. 151). 

At at time when so many educators suffer from the effects of teaching, it is 
difficult to oppose programs that may bring some relief, no matter how 
superficial it may be. Yet, our interviews with teachers suggest that their 
dissatisfactions are not often caused by their own ‘‘maladaptive responses’”’ 
to their work, but rather by the circumstances in which they are expected to 
perform their duties. The sheer number of teachers who report that they are 
unhappy with their work suggests that burnout is a structural rather than a 
personal problem (see Mills, 1963). If we focus remedies for teacher 
burnout on the behavior of individual teachers, we not only mistake a 
symptom for a cause, but we subtly shift the responsibility for burnout from 
a ‘‘maladaptive’’ school system to its victims. 
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The individualization of issues in education blinds professionals to the 
system in which they work and invites them to see school problems as a 
series of unconnected case studies. Each case has its own story, but these 
tales are never woven together into a larger plot with explanatory power. 
Problems are defined in terms of the individuals who express them, and 
those individuals are encouraged to take responsibility for solving their own 
troubles. This is a cruel hoax for three reasons: (1) Individualized reforms 
have little or no effect on organizational problems and social issues; (2) they 
erroneously trace the causes of organizational and social problems to victims 
of those problems; and (3) they divert attention from teachers’ shared 
experiences and analysis of their work environment. Though the stated goal 
of individualized reform is always to improve the quality of schools by 
improving teachers, the result of such reform at best is to maintain the status 
quo and, at worst, to further demoralize the teaching profession. 


Teachers’ Sense of Efficacy and the Individualization of Reform 


In a quantitative study of basic-skills high school classrooms, Ashton and 
Webb (1986) found significant and positive correlations between teachers’ 
sense of efficacy,' teacher behavior,” and student achievement.? Such 
findings are grist for the mill of the ‘‘individualizers’’ of educational reform. 
If they ignore the fact that correlations do not prove causality, individualiz- 
ers can make the claim that student achievement will be raised if teachers go 
through an in-service program of motivational training. The aim of such 
training would not be to help teachers analyze the conditions that erode their 
motivation and alienate them from their profession. Instead, teachers would 
be asked to reflect on their own ‘‘shortcomings’’ and to take responsibility 
for improving their own ‘‘bad attitudes.’’ When such programs fail, as they 
inevitably will, the same logic that tempted the individualizers to call for 
motivational training will tempt them to blame the failure of that training on 
the recalcitrance of teachers rather than on the futility of their own plan. 


Ecological Reform 


Our interviews with teachers and observations in their classrooms sug- 
gested that the logic of individualized reform is flawed at its root. Teachers’ 
efficacy attitudes are not simply mistaken ideas to be corrected. Rather, we 
agree with Goodlad’s (1984) contention that greater attention must be paid to 
the quality of work life within the school. It is neither fair nor prudent to 
expect educators to alter their negative attitudes toward teaching without 
attending to the workplace circumstances that fostered those attitudes. 

An alternative to the individualization of reform and the engineering 
mentality it implies (Callahan, 1962; Tesconi and Morris, 1972) is ecologi- 
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cal reform designed to democratize the workplace. The aim of ecological 
reform is to transform schools so that they no longer alienate teachers, 
administrators, and students. It is to free the intelligence of those who work 
in schools so that they might better analyze school problems, invent solu- 
tions, and improve the quality of education. Rather than ‘‘de-skilling’’ 
teachers (Apple, 1981) by lessening their autonomy and subjecting them to 
pre-packaged solutions to ‘‘individualized’’ problems, the goal of ecologi- 
cal reform is to empower teachers to take greater control of, and responsibil- 
ity for, their professional lives. John Dewey (1950) observed in 1903 that 
effective schools are those that provide opportunities for the ‘‘free and full 
play of vigor and intelligence’’ (p. 64). Such schools permit everyone, 
‘*from the first grade teacher to the principal of the high school some share in 
the exercise of educational power’’ (p. 65). 

An ecological approach to the problem of low-efficacy attitudes would 
begin by addressing the cause of teacher dissatisfaction and alienation. The 
elements of satisfying and productive work are not mysterious. We are likely 
to be satisfied in our work when we value what we do, when it challenges and 
extends us, when we do it well, and when we have ample evidence confirm- 
ing our success. In order for our work to be fulfilling, significant others on 
the job and in the community must appreciate the importance of our task and 
acknowledge the quality of our performance. We must have opportunities to 
take part in decisions that affect our work lives and to help solve work- 
related problems. We must understand clearly how our efforts contribute to 
the mission of the institution for which we work. (Goodlad, 1984; Herzberg, 
Mauser, Paterson, and Capwell, 1975; Locke, 1976; Maslach, 1976; Rawls, 
1971; Rush, Hershauer, and Wright, 1976.) 

Teachers become alienated because, at almost every level, they are 
deprived of the knowledge necessary to sustain job satisfaction and pro- 
fessional self-respect. Ecological reform will bring teachers into new rela- 
tionships with their work and with their colleagues. Such relationships 
cannot be mandated by management fiat or engineered by outside con- 
sultants; they must be fashioned by all members of the school community. 
As Dewey (1950) put it: 


The remedy [for our educational ills] is not to have . . . expert[s] 
dictating educational methods . . . to a body of passive, recipient 
teachers, but the adoption of intellectual initiative, discussion, and 
decision throughout the entire school corps. The remedy . . . is an 
appeal to a more thoroughgoing democracy (p. 65). 


Rather than tighten management controls, ecological reform looks for ways 
to liberate teachers’ problem-solving capacities. 
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It will surprise no one that ecological reform is difficult. Norbert Weiner 
(1954) pointed out thirty years ago that ‘‘it is easier to set in motion 
[institutions] in which human beings [use only] a minor part of their capaci- 
ties . . . rather than create a world in which human beings fully develop’’ (p. 
524). The logic of ecological reform is deeply rooted in the pragmatic 
tradition. It is now finding support among critical theorists, for example, 
Stanley Aronowitz and Henry Giroux (1985), who contend: 


Teachers must take active responsibility for raising serious questions 
about what they teach, how they teach it, and what the larger goals are 
for which they are striving. This means they must take a responsible 
role in shaping the purposes and conditions of schooling (p. 31). 


Like Dewey, however, Aronowitz and Giroux understand that teachers 
cannot simply take responsibility as one might pluck an apple from a tree. In 
most schools, responsibility is not there for the taking. Responsibility is not 
a label we give to an act of will; it is the name given to a specific kind of 
relationship individuals have within their social and intellectual environ- 
ment. Thus teachers cannot become responsible and act as intelligent pro- 
fessionals until and unless a democratic work environment allows them to 
develop these skills. 

Democracy means a sharing of power and purpose. It entails, as Dewey 
(1950) said, ‘‘the emancipation of the mind . . . to do its work’’ (p. 62). 
Dewey explained the role the work environment plays in helping teachers 
develop intellectual skill and social responsibility: 


Only by sharing in some responsible task does there come a fitness to 
share in it. The argument that we must wait until men and women are 
fully ready to assume intellectual and social responsibilities would have 
defeated every step in the democratic direction that has ever been taken 
(p. 67). 


A dependence on external authority disempowers teachers and perpetuates 
the very deficits that are used by administrators to legitimate a centralization 
of power and justify what Dewey called their ‘regime of authority”’ (p. 67). 

Education will not free itself from the ‘‘regime of authority’’ or the 
individualization of reform until greater attention is paid to the interactional 
nature of individual and organizational development. This is the promise of 
ecological reform. It provides an opportunity for teachers to define school 
problems, design strategies of inquiry, pool expertise and intelligence, 
develop community and responsibility, and decide upon a a common course 
of action. As they take a greater role in school decisions, teachers fashion 
small reforms that encourage still greater participation. As individuals are 
empowered and schools are improved, opportunities for further im- 
provements present themselves. 
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A growing body of literature exists that relates how ecological reforms 
and the democratization of the workplace have been accomplished in in- 
dustry (Carnoy and Shearer, 1980; Cooley, 1980; Emery and Thorsrud, 
1976; Emery and Trist, 1973; Herbst, 1974, 1976; Maccoby, 1979; Zwerd- 
ling, 1978). Similar work is being developed in education (Joyce, Hersh, 
and McKibbin, 1983; Stenhouse, 1975; Wirth, 1983). Ecological reform is 
at once modest and ambitious. The process begins by focusing on small, 
manageable problems that concern teachers and moves by gradual steps 
toward the democratization of teachers’ work lives. The aim is to transform 
schools into self-analyzing, self-reforming institutions. 

We are not so naive as to believe that ecological reform will gain instant 
popularity, and that probably is just as well. There is much to be learned 
about democratizing the workplace and improving the conditions of teach- 
ing. Researchers must carefully study both the reform process and its 
attendant outcomes (Bronfenbrenner, 1976; Schaefer, 1967). As Wirth 
(1983) noted: 


It would be a salutary exercise in honesty and humility to admit we 
don’t know many of the answers and to permit groups of teachers to 
design a variety of programs to which they are professionally com- 
mitted. Then study them in collaboration with researchers to see what 
can be learned and reported . . . (p. 124). 


No greater problem faces education today than the demoralization of its 
professional workforce. Most teachers enter the profession with great ex- 
pectations and a high sense of efficacy. Our research indicates that the 
experience of teaching lowers the expectations teachers have for themselves 
and their students. Not all teachers entirely lose faith in their ability to teach, 
or their students’ ability to learn, or in the efficacy of public schooling. 
However, all teachers must struggle against environmental forces that work 
to alienate them. No quick fix will solve the problems teachers face today. 
Some of those problems, such as low pay and declining status, lie outside 
teachers’ collective control. However, other problems (isolation, un- 
certainty, powerlessness, alienation, low motivation, and an eroding sense 
of efficacy) can be addressed through collective work. Ecological reform is 
one way to begin that work. 


‘ Conclusion 


In a recent article on staff development, Goodlad (1983) pointed out that 
schools with more satisfied teachers differed from schools with less satis- 
ified teachers in the conditions of teaching, especially in the collegial 
relationships among teachers and administrators. The schools did not differ 
in instructional strategies. Goodlad concluded that teachers’ instructional 
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strategies are highly resistant to change and tackling this sensitive area of 
teacher autonomy, before addressing the more pressing problems of the 
conditions of teaching, will result in ‘“‘unmitigated disaster’ (p. 10). Our 
efficacy research supports Goodlad’s conclusion and emphasizes the urgen- 
cy of the need to address the deteriorating conditions of teaching, not by 
focusing on changing individual teachers, but rather by fostering efficacy 
attitudes through democratizing the workplace. 


Notes 


* The work upon which this paper is based was performed pursuant to contract No. 
400-79-0075 of the National Institute of Education. It does not necessarily reflect the views of 
that agency. 

' As measured by two Likert scale items borrowed from the Rand studies (Armor et al., 
1976; Berman et al., 1977). 

2 As measured by the Florida Climate and Control System, developed by Robert and Ruth 
Soar (in Coker, Medley, and Soar, 1984) and the Teacher Practice Observational Record 
(Brown, 1968). 

3 As measured by scores on appropriate portions of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
(r = .78, < .003 in basic skills mathematics classes, and r = .83 < .02 in basic skills 
communication classes). 
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A value assumption that guides this study is that the parent-child relation 
is a microcosm for curriculum theorizing. Kenneth Boulding (1972) has 
argued that economists have not developed a satisfactory theory of the 
household as a basic category of economic analysis; they should, he asserts, 
because the functioning of the household is a basic unit of reciprocity in 
human society. The substitution of exchange for reciprocity in economics 
within and beyond the household is a substitution of bargaining for the 
expectation of reciprocation. It counters the faith expressed in ‘‘I give you 
something out of the sheer goodness of my heart and you give me something 
out of the sheer goodness of yours’’ (Boulding, 1972, 116).' 

We suggest that this faith in reciprocity is exemplified within parent-child 
transactions, and we use the term here as developed by Dewey and Bentley 
(1949) to indicate more than an interaction, i.e., a mutuality of knowing, a 
symbiosis of growing. There is a sense in which our own emerging experi- 
ence as a family engaging in transactions about the meaning of a worthwhile 
life together has, for us, served as a model for reflection on our curriculum 
theorizing vis-a-vis schools and other educative situations. In an effort to 
characterize this idea, we begin by providing additional perspective on our 
notion of curriculum work. We then cite instances of reflection on curricu- 
lum theorizing derived from our parent-child transactions, and finally draw 
some conclusions mostly in the form of additional questions that we offer in 
the hope of dialogue. 

This paper is, intentionally, a set of intuitive and experiential observations 
tied together by the central thread of continuously questioning the kind and 
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quality of experiences that enhance the growth of children and youth. We 
believe that this work probes far more broadly than the usual interpretation 
of curriculum to embrace what Dewey, Cremin, and others have argued 
when they emphasized that education is much broader, deeper, and more 
profound than schooling. 


Perspective 


When we probe into our reasons for being in the curriculum field, we find 
that they are not dissimilar to those that impelled us earlier in our careers to 
be teachers. We wanted to help others meet the world, to help them ask how 
to live a life, to help them ask what it means to grow, to seek goodness, and 
to be worthwhile. We found that facilitating growth in others has the 
reciprocal effect of enhancing our own growth. 

It seems to us that the central problem of curriculum is how to ask what is a 
worthwhile course for my life and how to enable others to assume 
responsibility for this question in their lives. At least these are the kinds of 
questions that moved us to seek curricular and pedagogic work. As teachers 
we wanted more time for reflection, more time to study life’s great mysteries 
and events. We didn’t want to be specialists; rather, we were convinced that 
only through holistic, interdisciplinary inquiry could these basic curriculum 
questions be approached. We thought that it was primarily through the 
search for what the Greeks called arete (excellence or virtue) that we should 
proceed, as contrasted with techne (specialized procedural knowledge) 
which has dominated the discourse of curriculum development throughout 
the twentieth century (Schubert, 1980). 

A theme that runs through a number of our publications? is the need to 
reconceive curriculum inquiry in an expanded fashion that focuses on 
educative experiences beyond the confines of schooling. Derived from both 
our teaching experience and our reflection on curriculum as a scholarly 
problem, we call for study of naturally evolving curricula in homes, fami- 
lies, workplaces, non-school organizations, peer groups, mass media, and 
the like. Although not often consciously developed and attended to, such 
settings develop curricula that have great impact and should be studied for at 
least four reasons. First, it seems ludicrous to see the learner as mere student 
who has no life outside the institution of schooling (or to ignore that life as 
irrelevant to the matters at hand). To generate knowledge about the many 
different sources of learning (or curricula), students’ lives could enable 
educators in schools to relate to learners more effectively as whole persons. 
Second, the study of natural curricula in non-school areas might reveal 
journeys whereby learning occurs more effectively than it does in schools. 
For example, a better approach to teaching music might be found in a home 
where music is widely emphasized or a better way or engender role playing 
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could be revealed from careful observation of children at play with peers. 
Such study might be used to renew schooling. Third, the purpose of studying 
non-school learning might be, as Ralph Tyler (1977), Lawrence Cremin 
(1976), and others advocate: to coordinate efforts of many educative spheres 
of society rather than to focus on any one of them independently of the 
others. Fourth, non-school educative situations might be studied quite apart 
from their value to schooling. In other words, educational researchers could 
be more than researchers of schooling, and colleges of education could be 
more than colleges of schooling (as they are for the most part). In fact, some 
might have very little to do with schooling; instead, they could study the 
curriculum of non-school settings for the purpose of better understanding 
and improving education in non-school settings. It is to a bit of each of these 
four that we hope to respond in what follows. 

Our own interest in education in the home was greatly augmented by the 
birth of our daughter, Heidi Ann. From our first knowledge of her intra- 
uterine existence in June 1982, to her birth on February 25, 1983, and in the 
time that has since elapsed, we have become intensely concerned about how 
to help her meet the world. Our reflections on this problem are, we submit, a 
form of curriculum theorizing. The process is not dissimilar from experi- 
ences of parental thoughtfulness everywhere.* 

What we proposed to do for this paper was to study our own theorizing as 
parents as a basis for reflecting on and analyzing our study of curriculum. As 
a way of limiting our focus, we wanted to ask: What literature facilitates our 
development of curriculum for Heidi? What literature contributes to our 
reflection or theorizing about Heidi’s curriculum?’’ We wondered how 
helpful is curriculum literature of the kind catalogued in our own com- 
pendium, Curriculum Books: The First Eighty Years (Schubert 1980). We 
wondered what other literatures we might tap and how they would be used. 
We wondered how broadly we would interpret the term ‘‘literature’’ as we 
drew upon resources in our experience with Heidi. We wondered how the 
intensity of our theorizing about Heidi would compare with that done with 
our encounters with students in school and college settings. 

While we have always considered ourselves to be very concerned about 
the curriculum of our students, at both the elementary and the college level, 
and while we have spent a great deal of time and energy theorizing about 
interactions with students, the intensity and seriousness of our theorizing 
about Heidi’s curriculum is in a qualitatively different dimension. We are 
not quite sure how to characterize the difference, but as parents we find 
ourselves inquiring, reflecting, and transacting with Heidi in ways that 
might be instructive to our interactions with students generally. Moreover, 
we feel certain that there are implications for what we should advocate for 
others who have identified their work as curricular. 
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Instances 


In the remainder of this paper we want to identify a number of resources, 
literatures in a very broad or metaphoric sense, that have not only been 
germane to our educative transactions with Heidi, but have prompted us to 
raise questions about our conceptions of curriculum. In short, Heidi is 
helping us to reconceptualize curriculum. For this reason, we list her as a 
co-author (although we admit that the 1983 date may be questioned on her 
vita one day!). The observations offered here could not have been made 
without Heidi. In the sections that follow we identify a resource, briefly 
relate how it is a form of literature that influences our transactions with 
Heidi, and raise questions about its relevance to curriculum as treated in the 
lore of the curriculum field. 


A Literature of Participation 


Our first insight, early in the prenatal stages of Heidi’s life, was that 
theorizing was not primarily parental; instead, it was a family function. 
Heidi was in on it, often playing a dominant role. As noted earlier, but in a 
different sense, she has been an author of our actions and our consciousness 
together. Decisions of Heidi’s mother about what to eat, when to be active or 
rest, how to move or position her body during the months before birth were 
not made about Heidi but with her. During and after birth, her participation 
was more pronounced. Before and after her birth, however, this participa- 
tion was not merely something to be reckoned with or responded to, it was 
sought out because of its insight. As we became increasingly astounded with 
how much Heidi understood her needs, we actively began to solicit her 
advice. 

How different this is, we thought, from the curriculum lore which holds 
the student as inept, not only in knowledge of subject matter but in ability to 
realize his/her own needs. How might curricularists, we wondered, enable 
those who teach to perceive the unwritten, autobiographical stories of 
learners as a form of literature worthy of study? It is for this reason that we 
changed the title of this paper from ‘‘Parental Theorizing’’ to ‘‘Familial 
Theorizing.”’ 


Self-Help Literature 


Not wanting to be in the dark about the popular literature for expectant 
parents, and at the same time wondering what it had to offer, we delved into 
books by Benjamin Spock (1976), T. Berry Brazelton (1969, 1974, 1981), 
Elizabeth Bing (1981), and others—about twenty or so altogether. As it 
turns out, we did not read them as a mere exercise, as a study in what the 
common folk do; instead, we discovered in them a usefulness of consider- 
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able proportion. What contributes to this? For one thing, a kind of positive 
regard (we aren’t sure if it was Rogerian, but it matters little) was extended to 
the reader that we have seldom found in scholarly books. Pedagogic com- 
petence was acknowledged by the authors whereby the readers were given, 
not recipes as is so often the case in the image of do-it-yourself literature, but 
guidelines or principles that foster imagination and invention. In the spirit of 
practical inquiry, the authors acknowledge time and again that we (the 
readers) are capable of assessing situations and responding to them with a 
Deweyan kind of problem-solving (without, of course, mentioning Dewey). 
The worth of his perspective came through clearly to us as we participated in 
twenty hours of labor and delivery by choosing eclectically from the Bradley 
Method, Lamaze, psychoprophylactic techniques, perspectives from our 
childbirth classes, and by inventing solutions to dilemmas that were not 
resolved by any of the extant perspectives. 

We reflect on the vast numbers of persons who are educated daily by the 
popular self-help literature on pregnancy, childbirth, and child-rearing, and 
we contrast this with the relatively few who read scholarly books and 
journals in education. We wonder if there could be a kind of popular 
literature on curriculum that the nonspecialist could read, a literature that 
inspires people to reflect on or theorize about the kind of life that is 
worthwhile, that they might live. Granted there is a vast array of self-help 
literature in psychology. It represents an equally vast array of styles of 
help—no doubt frequently hindrance at times under the guise of help. The 
distressing point to us is that it seems either ignored or considered trivial by 
academics. It is not studied to discover the good and harm it does, nor for the 
techniques and messages that lend to its widespread use. 

This leads us to question the efficacy of academics (including ourselves) 
who are concerned about ways to improve lives of learners. These 
academics write to other academics and teacher educators, who are assumed 
to influence educational policy makers, who are assumed to influence school 
administrators, who are assumed to influence learners in institutions called 
schools. We all recall the party game called ‘‘Gossip’’ (or ‘“Telephone’’ by 
some) and remember that the more persons who tried to convey a message, 
the more distorted it became. If we want children and youth to reflect with 
more serious theorizing on the lives that they are living, why do we hesitate 
to write to them directly about the matter? What if curricularists would write 
books or articles to children and youth in an attempt to help them theorize 
about the curriculum of their lives? 


Literatures of Warning 


The prospects of bringing a child into a world on the brink of doom as 
implied by the host of books on the perils of nuclear war (e.g., Schell, 1982; 
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Caldicott, 1981; Lifton & Falk, 1982), ecological destruction (e.g., DeBell, 
1970; Commoner, 1972), and health and nutritional ignorance (e.g. , Singer, 
1975; Giehl, 1979; Yntema, 1980; Lappe, 1982; Pearson and Shaw, 1983) 
renewed support for old causes within us. Our participation in the peace and 
ecology movements was strengthened, and our commitment to becoming 
better educated about nutrition and vegetarianism took on a new 
enthusiasm.* 

It seems to us that wanting to preserve human life and wanting it to grow 
through education are inseparable. Yet, it is the rare school that even touches 
on these issues, or even permits consideration of them, much less of their 
sources in governmental and corporate greed. We know well the negative 
response to John Dewey, George S. Counts, Harold O. Rugg and other 
reconstructionist curricularists who tried to connect these issues to educa- 
tional growth in the lives of children and youth. In this regard, we think of 
the FBI files for Dewey, Counts, and Rugg that have been revealed by 
Nelson and Singleton (1980). How, we wonder, can those who presume to 
educate continue to do so in a political void? Is it possible for those who 
realize the reciprocal relation between ideology and curriculum to bring 
about what Henry Giroux (1983) calls ‘‘A Pedagogy for the Opposition’”’? 
Can it be done, in any sense, within the kinds of jobs that most of us hold in 
academia? 


A Non-Verbal Literature 


The literature of Heidi’s non-verbal utterances, movements, touches, 
smiles, cries, gestures, laughs, and gurgles has become a new source of 
communication. It is a language of its own with which we are becoming 
familiar. Her subtle nuances of touch, varieties of crying, poignant ex- 
pressions, and a multitude of gentle and vibrant vocalizations have come to 
convey personal meaning and unique communicative competence to us. 
While we work to translate these into the adult societal language that we 
know, we wonder what is lost in translation. Must the homogenization of 
language, with all its benefits, evolve only with the decline of personally 
invented language? We remember the advice of a wise elementary school 
principal? who said that one of the most important prerequisites for teaching 
is to learn to speak the language of students, not merely their slang and 
popular expressions, but the hurts and joys that lie deep within them. Yet, it 
is the unusual school curriculum that builds upon the languages of children 
and youth. 

The months of interpreting Heidi’s language and the depth of union that 
such interpretation can bring remind us of the many hints of personal 
language that sought interpretation as revealed in the looks and actions of 
students we taught in elementary school. Sometimes we broke those lan- 
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guage barriers and it was fulfilling. For the most part, however, institutional 
requirements worked to counteract our interests to move in this direction. 
Even at the university level it is difficult to enter the realm of the personal 
languages of our students. What, we ask, can those of us who teach 
curriculum to teachers and school administrators do to enable them to attend 
to the literatures that lie within their students? How can we come to know 
that which students want to express without distorting the expression by 
converting it into the homogeneous? 


A Literature of Private Ritual 


The seemingly silly little rhymes, expressions, or nonsense songs that 
emerge while engaged with Heidi in the minutes of spontaneous play 
sometimes become part of a cumulative repertoire; for the record, the songs 
‘*Teeny Tiny Tuna’’ and ‘*Zim Zim Zimmo’’ evolved to the point that they 
can be played on the piano for special fun or can be drawn upon (along with 
distinctive, more well known songs, e.g., Strauss’s ‘‘Blue Danube’’ with 
special emphases, Bach’s ‘‘Musette,’’ or Placido Domingo’s rendition of 
Lara’s ‘*Granada’’) as a calming influence. What is most important is their 
use as a common bond of experience among the three of us. Ritualistic 
games with toys and other objects that Heidi uses and routines such as the 
daily bath, ringing the cut crystal and porcelain bells on our china cabinet, 
playing the piano, lying on our backs and tossing the ball and other small 
stuffed toys toward the ceiling, having the little blue pillow dropped on the 
tummy, playing ‘‘peek-a-boo’’ underneath the brightly colored quilt, rock- 
ing to the sounds of parental renditions of overtures and arias as well as folk 
tunes while watching the waves roll up on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
gentle dancing, all serve as a special kind of bonding. 

We though of students who we feel we have reached most deeply and 
remembered private bonds that we had established—a common joke, 
knowledge of a non-school interest or activity, a shared idea or observation. 
These, trivial though they may seem, brought a union that enabled the 
sharing of other ideas, skills, and knowledge. Where, we wonder, do such 
bondings come in the elaborate process of lesson planning and unit construc- 
tion that occupies so much of the teacher-training programs in undergraduate 
schools? What is the worth of planning, even if it evolves form serious 
consideration of what is worth teaching, if it does not proceed within bonded 
relationships between teacher and learner? 


The Literature of Nursing 


Bonding of mother and child is often associated with the nursing relation- 
ship (Eiger and Olds, 1972; Pryon, 1973; La Leche League, 1981; Satter, 
1983). In nursing lies a major illustration of mutual theorizing that takes on 
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the character of an organic pedagogic whole. As the breastfeeding experi- 
ence begins, both mother and infant are novices. Both assume the role of 
teacher-student throughout the nursing relationship; learning from one an- 
other and from the shared experience. The infant’s sucking calls forth the 
milk from the mother’s breast in the amount required for satisfaction. 
Sources referred to earlier indicate that not only quantity of milk is de- 
veloped through the pedagogy of the nursing relationship. For instance, the 
infant who is ill and for health requires nutrition of slightly different 
variation, in effect, teaches these needs to the mother who produces milk of 
the character needed. The mother who sustains a breast infection can often 
be nursed to health by the continued use of the afflicted breast. When mother 
or baby is upset, physically or emotionally, this is communicated through 
alteration of the nursing process or the quality of the milk. 

The learning of the nursing process by baby and mother, and the countless 
variations and refinements of it, are filled with analogies for teaching. This 
experience calls to mind the work of L. Thomas Hopkins (1954) and Kelly 
and Rasey (1952) more than others in the history of curriculum who sketch 
the image of the teaching-learning process as organic, proceeding in a 
manner similar to the growth of cells through cycles of expansion, dif- 
ferentiation, and integration. Yet, despite the fact that many parents experi- 
ence bonding through the nursing process, few connect it with learning, and 
still fewer with schooling. To use two of Kliebard’s (1972) curriculum 
metaphors, the growth metaphor alluded to here is vastly overpowerd by the 
dominant production metaphor. What, we wonder, can be done to enable 
educators to take seriously the growth metaphor? 


A Literature of the Overwhelmingly Continuous 


The more that we interact with Heidi, the more we realize that every 
transaction is educative or potentially so. The responsibility is indeed 
awesome. Moreover, we do not suspect that it is only with babies that this is 
so. Indeed, our experience with Heidi, noticing that every action we take has 
the potential power and responsibility of being an educative act, only 
highlights the idea that every action that anyone takes with anybody is 
potentially educative. It leads to a sort of pedagogical imperative, if you 
will: Act as though whatever you do is teaching someone—and the converse: 
realize that anyone who interacts with you could be educating you. 

What might schools be like, we wondered, if the curriculum consisted 
primarily in attending to the education that can be provided from association 
with others, and by accepting responsibility for the growth of others through 
association with them? 
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A Literature of Friendliness 


The oft-heard claim that people simply don’t want to extend themselves to 
others seems countered by yet another experience Heidi has brought to us. 
We are struck by the drawing of unknown others toward us as a result of 
carrying Heidi with us. People of all age groups, different backgrounds, 
social classes, and racial and ethnic origins often pause and talk, frequently 
just to Heidi. On any number of occasions we are amazed to hear the ringing 
of keys, snapping of fingers, clucking, cooing, and other friendly gestures of 
happy strangers directed toward making communication with Heidi. *‘I just 
wanted to get a smile from her,’’ some explain. Questions about sex, age, 
likes, dislikes, siblings, and so on seem to follow. Often stories pour forth 
about children, grandchildren, other babies in their lives, and in some cases 
(where presumably the familiarity with young, vulnerable, and cuddly 
beings is great even though association with babies is small) stories of much 
loved pets (e.g., “‘I had a puppy once who would always take a nap after a 
good time in the fresh air.’’). People seem to want to draw closer together, 
which is in marked contrast to the usual protective, cold stare that many 
people have developed to offset vulnerability. 

To us, this indicates that people want to reach out. We had the distinct 
impression that if Heidi were in need they would not pass her by. Is this a 
symbol, we wondered, of a desire to welcome new life, to show pleasure in 
the continuation of humanity, to commune with the hope and faith an infant 
represents, and does it express a deeper will to be pedagogic? If even an 
inkling of this is so, a mere glance at schools, with their separation of 
individuals from one another, with their dissolution of naturally evolving 
groups, and with their emphasis on competition and doing one’s own work 
without helping or being helped by others, indicates to us much need for 
reconceptualization. But can reconceptualization make a difference in the 
schooling sphere of education? 


Further Questions 


The questions raised in merely eight months with Heidi, seventeen if we 
count the prenatal period, provide more than can be dealt with here. A few 
examples follow. 

1. Why are we powerfully drawn to music, wanting each day to dance 
with Heidi in nonverbal expression of something deep within? Why do we 
turn to music for communication? 

2. Why do we seek to enrich our basic curriculum question, that of how to 
live a life, not so much by reading curriculum literature as by turning and 
returning to the so-called classics: the plays, poetry, novels, philosophy, and 
art that we have thus far neglected or that we wish to experience again? 
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3. Why has our interest in exercise, health, and nutrition entered a new 
dimension of concern? 

4. Why, when we recently watched the Public Broadcasting System’s 
production of Wagner’s ‘‘The Ring of the Nibelung,’’ did we focus so 
intently on a reassessment of the ‘‘ring’’ that may be stolen from the 
Rhinemaidens in our own lives? Or, to return to our own Protestant religious 
heritage, why have we begun to seriously ask how ‘‘Thine’’ is given the 
kingdom, power, and glory (in ‘“The Lord’s Prayer’’)? 

5. Why have we opened wider the question of what is most worthwhile to 
do with our lives, the kind of contribution that we should make, that will 
have the most good, whatever ‘‘most good’’ means? 

6. Why have we been more concerned with the place of love and compas- 
sion in curriculum and pedagogy? 

7. Have the above questions evolved for us because Heidi represents a 
turning point from youngness toward oldness and thus causes us to want to 
get on with that which we are able to contribute? Does it represent an 
altruistic desire to grow and remain healthy for Heidi’s benefit and that of 
others who might grow as a result of what we do? In the latter sense, does 
Heidi bring forth a deeper pedagogic spirit than we knew we had within us? 


Conclusion 


It is obvious to us that living with Heidi already has brought learning, 
worthwhile questioning, and valuable experience. That is the most impor- 
tant benefit of this study to us. It points us toward lives of greater goodness. 

The study, we believe, also illustrates that theorizing about the curriculum 
of the home is not only possible but also natural. It is probably quite a 
common phenomenon. Nevertheless, it is rarely connected with the place 
toward which curriculum discourse is primarily directed: namely, school. 
We hope that we have illustrated worthwhileness in reflection on im- 
plications of home curricula for that of school. It seems to us that curriculum 
literature of the progressive education® era and that of recent reconcep- 
tualists’ speaks to the kind of study that we have provided. It also seems that 
dominant modes of curriculum theory and practice are at an opposite pole. 

What erodes our interest in curriculum work most is the suspicion that the 
institution of schooling as we know it runs counter to the natural curriculum 
theorizing that is symbolized in parent-child dialogue. In reflecting on the 
relationship between policy and teaching, Lee Shulman (1983) captures this 
counteractive force by drawing a haunting image from the 1977 John Fowles 
novel Daniel Martin: that governments and policy makers do what they do 
principally to fend off nightmares. School administrators make policies to 
avoid their bad dreams of inept teachers; teachers make union contracts and 
support tenure systems to avoid nightmares of capricious, faceless adminis- 
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trators; researchers see mindless practitioners who need to be forced to look 
at the results of studies; teachers envision students who want mischief rather 
than learning and therefore need rigid rules to ensure growth. Yet, in our 
experience of familial theorizing, we find a reciprocity of growth that quells 
such nightmares . . . but this is in the home. Is it possible and defensible, we 
wonder, to continue hope that a dialogic curriculum theorizing can be 
sustained in schools? Or should curriculum theorizing focus primarily on 
education in the home or other non-school situations where the cards are not 
so thoroughly stacked against its survival? 


Notes 


' For further development of the idea of reciprocity, its political and economic implications, 
see Oakerson, Ronald J., ‘‘Reciprocity: A Case of the Neglected Intervening Variable,”’ a 
paper prepared for the Workshop in Political Theory and Policy Analysis at Indiana University, 
November 4, 1980. 

? See for example the conclusion to Curriculum Books: The First Eighty Years (Washington, 
University Press of America, 1980); Recalibrating Educational Research: Toward a Focus on 
Practice ((Educational Researcher, 1980, 9, 1, 17-24, 31); Knowledge About Out-of-School 
Curricula (Educational Forum, January 1981, 45, 2, 185-199); The Return of Curriculum 
Inquiry from Schooling to Education (Curriculum Inquiry, 1982, 12, 2, 221-232); Curriculum 
Research Controversy: A Special Example of a General Problem (The Review Journal of 
Philosophy and Social Sciences, 1982, 216-235); Teacher Education as Theory Development 
(Educational Considerations, 1982, 9, 2, 8-13); Toward Curricula That Are Of, By, and 
Therefore For Students (Journal of Curriculum Theorizing, 1981, 3, 1, 239-251); Teaching 
Curriculum Theory (Journal of Curriculum Theorizing, 1982, 4, 2, 97-111); and Curriculum 
as Cultural Experience in Student Lives (in, Conceptions of Curriculum Knowledge: Focus on 
Students and Teachers edited by William H. Schubert & Ann Lynn Lopez Schubert, University 
Park: The Pennsylvania State University, 1982). 

3 We want to thank Max and Judith van Manen for their influence by example. 

* Discussions with Max van Manen, of the University of Alberta, as well as the reading of 
several of his articles (e.g., 1981) have helped us focus on the mutual relevance between 
parental thoughtfulness and curriculum theorizing. In addition, discussion with Isaac Balbus of 
the Department of Political Science at the University of Illinois at Chicago has influenced us 
with the development of arguments that advocate shared parenting between mother and father 
(Balbus, 1982). We feel certain that several of the ideas and perceptions presented in this paper 
would not exist were it not for our striving for a situation of shared child rearing. The example of 
George, Nancy, Elizabeth, and Catherine Willis, and Max, Judith, Mark, and Michael van 
Manen contributed much to our perspective. Responsibility for the development of ideas in this 
paper rests solely with the authors, not with those who have been influential. 

> This advice was given by Walter W. Schubert (1912-1974) in the Summer of 1973. 

© The best example is John Dewey’s Democracy and Education, New York: Macmillan, 
1916. However, we offer L. Thomas Hopkins’s The Emerging Self in School and Home, New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1954 as the best rendition of progressive education for educational 
practitioners who are not always inclined to read Dewey with great enthusiasm. 

? Pinar (1975) did much to tie a number of different reconceptualists together with some 
common threads. Klohr (1980) summarized assumptions to reconceptualist theorizing, and 
Mazza (1982) provide an extensive critical survey of reconceptualist literature. 
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Religious faith is the focus of many issues in education today, especially 
in the public schools. Controversies over evolution, Bible reading, and 
prayer in the classroom continue to weaken public confidence in the educa- 
tional role of secular government. Another mounting result of these conflicts 
is the growing conviction that faith is stricly a religious experience 
althogether useless, and at times detrimental, to civic activities and daily 
activities of learning and human development. A closer examination, 
however, uncovers legitimate and essential uses of faith which cannot be 
ignored in teaching and learning. These uses of faith in education, however, 
turn out to be appreciably different from those generally encountered. 


Faith as Substance and Process 


The over-riding meaning of the verb ‘‘to believe’’ (pisteuo) in the languge 
of the Greek Testament is ‘‘to place confidence in’’ or ‘‘to trust.’’ Con- 
comitantly, the noun ‘‘belief’’ (pistis) carries the connotation of ‘‘convic- 
tion,’’ usually including the notion of confidence or trust in that which is 
believed.' These general concepts, however, allow two distinct major uses: 

In the first instance, belief places trust in the validity of some substantive 
truth, that is, it holds confidence that a particular view of reality is the case, 
such as ‘*‘God exists’’ or ‘‘Jesus is the Christ.’’ This use of ‘‘belief’’ (or 
**faith’’) and ‘‘to believe’ may be referred to as the substantive use. In this 
substantive sense, to quote The Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘faith is the 
substance (hypostasis) of things hoped for, the evidence [or conviction] 
(elegchos) of things not seen. . . . By faith we understand (nooumen) that 
the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear.’’? 

In the second instance, on the other hand, these concepts of confidence, 
trust, and conviction refer not at all to the acceptance or assertion of 
substantive doctrine belived to be true, but rather to a compelling quality of 
commitment or dedication expressed in an act of personal trust, obedience, 
or devotion. Accordingly, it may be read, ‘‘By faith Abel offered... a 
more excellent sacrifice. . . . By faith Noah . . . prepared an ark... . . By 
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faith Abraham . . . went out, not knowing where he was to go.’’> When 
**faith’’ thus underlies such personal experiences or characterizes a commit- 
ment of action, this sense of ‘‘believing’’ will be referred to as processive 
faith. 

This distinction between believing that certain substantive metaphysical 
propositions are true and, secondly, trusting in the worth of, or committing 
one’s self to, a personal endeavor, is crucial. However, it is equally impor- 
tant to maintain that, even in the imagery and language of the Greek 
Testament, the distinction is a fine one and not necessarily final. For 
instance, in the context already cited, it is noted further that ‘‘without faith 
(pisteos) it is impossbile to please [God]. For whoever would draw near God 
must believe (pisteusai) that he exists and that he rewards those who seek 
him.”’ 

The interpretation proffered here is that the processive commitment to 
seek God necessarily entails the acceptance of certain substantive beliefs 
regarding God’s existence and his grace. The point is that while the sub- 
stantive and processive forms of faith may be intellectually differentiated, 
the two forms are rarely if ever experienced separately or independently. As 
a practical matter individuals often commit themselves, whether to causes 
viewed as secular or sacred, because of what they take substantively to be the 
truth, and concomitantly our intellectually affirmed beliefs lead us to leaps 
of faith which, given another version of reality, would appear utterly absurd. 

Thus, substantive beliefs provide the foundations or grounds of our active 
personal commitments, and in acting out those commitments, what is taken 
as truth is re-affirmed, revised or even rejected. The interaction of fiduciary 
substance and process is to be affirmed rather than the separate indepen- 
dence of intellectual conviction and emotive commitment. Otherwise, faith 
generates no worthwile pragmatic consequences, and such ‘‘works’’ them- 
selves are ‘‘dead,’’ that is, useless and without meaning. We commit 
ourselves in action to the truths we affirm, and the truths we acknowledge act 
themselves out in commitment. 


Faith as Majority Right and Rule 


Richard Swinburn in Faith and Reason recognizes these relationships of 
faith to substantive belief and fiduciary action, arguing that the former, 
called propositional belief, is accepted only on relative grounds which 
appear more probable than their alternatives.” If such probability is merely 
marginal, however, hesitation or doubt becomes an integral aspect of faith. 
On the other hand, processive belief participating in the means by which 
purposes are achieved, thereby contributes to the consequences of action. To 
quote Swinburn, ‘‘the belief which has consequences for action is a belief 
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about one means being more likely to achieve a result than some other 
means.’”° 

Thus, the hard distinction between propositional belief and action belief 
breaks down, for the latter serves only a substantive claim that one way to 
achieve desired results is better than any of its alternatives. Since ‘‘the belief 
which has consequences for action is a belief about one means being more 
likely to achieve a result than some other means,’’ Swinburn concludes 
‘that the primary concept of belief is the belief that some proposition is 
more probable than any alternative.’’’? Swinburn does not, as we have 
suggested, hold the distinction between substantive and processive faith 
loosely, but altogether collapses the quality of processive belief into sub- 
stantive belief about means-end relations. 

With these conceptual analyses in mind we may now characterize the 
meaning and uses of faith among the new right antihumanists, such as the 
Moral Majority, who keep religious issues in education before the public 
eye. For such conservative, evangelical fundamentalists of the Christian 
‘*faith’’ as well as other religious persuasions, faith is not so much a 
commitment to risky action, the consequences of which are yet unknown 
and therefore dubious, as a substitute for absolute knowledge and certainty. 
Rather than accept limitations to human knowledge, and the unfinished 
nature of human experience, they count believing as an acceptable human 
accomplishment by which truth is claimed, possessed, and transmitted. As 
such, faith is neither a source of knowledge or a quality of purposive action, 
but the assurance and guarantee of absolute certainty. 

Thus, there are no prospects for the progressive development of sub- 
stantive knowledge through experience driven by faith. Nor is there room 
within their so-thought genuine faith for doubt or hesitation which would 
allow the fundamentalists to hold truth in some degree of reasonable and 
respectable skepticism. Dogmatism, notions of inerrancy, unwavering 
criteria for orthodoxy, and witch hunting have always been the inevitable 
historical results of such unrelenting faith. 

Currently, in the world of teaching and learning, such substantive faith- 
dogmas would define the aims of education, the truth and the reality of the 
curriculum, and the role model of the teacher, as well as the ultimate criteria 
for competency, discipline, authority, and morality. A passive acceptance 
of unquestioned knowledge and an acquiescing obedience toward indubit- 
able power run the machinery of memorization, mimicry, and monitoring. 
Within this debilitating climate of schooling and society, void of curiosity, 
criticism, and reconceptualization inherent in processive faith and its inevi- 
table doubt, there is little mystery that the Moral Majority mentality has 
placed unbearable burdens on democratic education with demands for ortho- 
doxy and obedience. 
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Yet teachers and students alike can learn to utilize faith to interpret and to 
act on faith itself. Ultimately faith forms itself not in the guise of absolute 
certainties, but in a faith in faith itself. The thought and faith of Dewey, 
Polanyi, and Merleau-Ponty, to choose three sources, point in these alterna- 
tive directions for the use of faith in education. 


Faith: Intellectual Substance and Moral Process 


In A Common Faith, John Dewey posits a rare dualism between, first, the 
religious quality of any experience and, secondly, any particular religion, 
asserting that their ‘‘opposition . . . is not to be bridged [T}heir 
identification . . . must be dissolved.’’® An experience, religious in quality, 
Dewey defines as ‘‘[a]ny activity pursued in behalf of an ideal end against 
obstacles . . . because of conviction of its general and enduring val- 

’*? Religious experience, therefore, may be ‘‘aesthetic, scientific, 
moral, political’’!° etc. , but not itself such a specific or distinct experience. 
Religion, on the other hand, according to Dewey, ‘‘always signifies a 
special body of beliefs and practices ”’!! The specific beliefs of any 
particular religion are substantive or intellectual propositions accepted as 
true substitutions for knowledge and may be organized into fixed doctrinal 
bodies of systematic theological statements about antecedent realities. 
12 and ‘‘the emancipation of religious 
from religion’’’’ on the grounds that historic religions, ‘‘relative to the 
[changing] conditions of social culture in which peoples lived,’’!* ‘‘now 
prevent ... the religious quality of experience from . . . finding the 
expression that is appropriate to present conditions « 

The dualism maintained by Dewey between religion and the religious 
leads him to a further distinction between 1) intellectual faith, identified 
with belief in the substantive dogmas of particular religions, and 2) moral or 
practical faith, associated with religious experience. The substantive faith of 
religion is propositional *‘belief that some [antecedent] object or being exists 
as a truth for the intellect,’’ while moral faith, on the other hand, is a 
voluntary act based on ‘‘a conviction that some end should be supreme over 
conduct ’°!© On the surface of the matter, what Dewey objects to is 
the conversion of the ends of moral faith into fixed dogmas of religion and 
the consequent substitution of those substantive propositions for a religious 
quality of experience which might otherwise unify the self. 

But Dewey’s zeal in bifurcating the moral faith of the religious and the 
intellectual faith of religion is precisely the error of the religious fun- 
damentalists in failing to recognize the interaction of dogma and commit- 
ment, of substance and process. It is just this discontinuity which prevents 
fiduciary action from revitalizing substantive faith and avoiding the dogmat- 
ism which Dewey himself detested. 


Dewey argues for ‘‘the dislocation 
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In the same context of A Common Faith to which we have been referring, 
Dewey himself expresses both substantive propositional beliefs and con- 
victions of a moral import. In the case of the latter, for instance, he claims 
that ‘‘[t]here is such a thing as faith in intelligence becoming religious in 
quality’’'’—but proceeds immediately to identify this moral faith in an 
active process as a matter of fact. Doubtless Dewey held his faith in the 
problem-solving abilities of the human intellect in much the same manner in 
which the fundamentalists hold their faith in a sovereign Creator. The 
difference appears to be, not in the kind of faith itself, but rather in the object 
of belief—a natural phenomenon in Dewey’s case, a supernatural entity in 
the other. To substantiate this interpretation, note a selection of Dewey’s 
corresponding intellectual dogmas: 


1) . . . faith in the possibilities of continued and rigorous inquiry. . . 
trusts that the natural interactions between man and his environment 
will breed more intelligence and generate more knowledge pro- 
vided the scientific methods . . . are pushed further into the myster- 
ies of the world... 


2) Faith in the continued disclosing of truth through directed coopera- 
tive human endeavor is more religious in quality than is any faith in 
a completed revelation. 


3) ...the claim on the part of religions to possess a monopoly of ideals 
and of the supernatural means by which alone . . . they can be 
furthered, stands in the way of the realization of distinctively 
religious values inherent in natural experience.'® 


Granted, it may be argued that any sample of Dewey’s beliefs exempli- 
fies, not intellectual beliefs about, but moral convictions on which to act. 
But the difficulty involved in making this distinction points up the weak- 
nesses in Dewey’s rare lapse into dualism wherein he fails to recognize that 
actions taken on moral conviction do generate and interact with substantive 
beliefs, just as Dewey elsewhere refuses to acknowledge that an epistemo- 
logical methodology entails metaphysical beliefs about known realities. 

Thus, what Dewey might have better said is simply that actions become 
moral only when taken on conviction and never simply on intellectual belief 
alone, though such beliefs may be generated by moral actions and do serve to 
justify and expain them. The finer point would then be the primacy of moral 
over intellectual belief in the unification of the self and its relationships with 
contextual conditions—but only a primacy, not an exclusivity. According- 
ly, creedal religions, and not just religious experience, would have also 
found a legitimate place in the philosophy of John Dewey. The reason 
creedal religion was anathematized by Dewey, I suspect, was not its tenden- 
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cy to fix belief or to sap the possibilities of human relations,'® but his own 
identification of religion with the intellectual belief in the existence of an 
antecedent supernatural. And this position we have already identified as the 
major failure of faith as the majority right to rule. 

Thus, the conversion of moral conviction into intellectual assent Dewey 
equates with the inextricable association of ‘‘moral faith . . . with in- 
tellectual beliefs about the supernatural.’’?° Whatever the metaphysical 
implications might have been, Dewey apparently failed to realize that his 
own moral faith in human inquiry generated substantive beliefs about the 
natural and cooperative and interactions between humans and their environ- 
ment. A genuine religious experience—political, educational, or other- 
wise—may likewise be thought to generate authentic experientially 
grounded substantive beliefs about human beings in interaction with a 
non-temporal Creator. In any case, the problem is not with religious belief 
per se, but in maintaining the primacy of moral faith in its interrelationship 
with substantive faith. 


Faith: The Foundations of Knowledge and Truth 


Michael Polanyi concludes his 1946 statement on Science, Faith and 
Society with the anticipation that ‘‘modern man will eventually return to 
Knowledge of reality and the acceptance of obligations which 
guide our consciences, once firmly realized, will reveal to us God in man 
and society.’’?'! This eventual return to God Polanyi conditions upon the 
clarification of the intellectual and moral purposes of society, the true aims 
of which are not economic but spiritual: not material advancement, but 
rather the pursuit of ‘‘transcendent obligations; particularly truth, justice, 
and charity.’’?2 
With this fundamental conviction, Polanyi advances his own creed: 


1) It is impossible to verify commonly held universal propositions. 


2) Since eternal truths may be effectively denied, they can now be 
affirmed only by ‘‘an explicit profession of faith’’ embodied in 
tradition. 


3) Intellectual development is limited to conclusions from uncritically 
accepted traditional premises, so that ‘‘we are finally committed 
from the start’’ and should therefore cultivate that particular tradi- 
tion to which we are born.” 


Religous beliefs, like scientific, artistic, and moral ideas, are all evoked, 
says Polanyi, by ‘‘dwelling within the framework of our cultural 
heritage.’’?* There can be no cleavage, then, between the scientific and the 
religious or the artistic, no discontinuity between facts and values or beliefs, 
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for intellectual passions drive all human understanding, according to 
Polanyi. The moment we assert explicit knowldge to be true, this ‘‘believing 
is an action which makes an addition to . . . knowledge . . . not yet 
incorporated in the object 

Thus, for Polanyi as for Dewey, active moral faith constitutes new 
knowledge, but contrary to Dewey, Polanyi tolerates no dualism of sub- 
stantive content and process or action based on commitment. Polanyi does 
distinguish, however, explicit knowledge asserted and the tacit knowledge 
that we believe our explicit knowlege to be true. A-critical tacit knowing, for 
Polanyi, is the dominant principle without which there would be no knowl- 
edge, ‘for the knower shapes his own knowledge *»26 By understand- 
ing or intending, tacit intellectual powers are operating by which we commit 
ourselves to any propositional belief which is endowed with conviction by 
unreflective personal participation. Consequently, knowledge is manifestly 
personal, and the dualism of dispassionate factual knowlege and im- 
passioned value belief vanishes. 

Belief, then, for Polanyi is the source of all knowledge.*’ As with 
Augustine, there is no understanding without faith.7* To recapture the 
balance of our intellectual powers, Polanyi counsels a recognition that all 
knowledge is a gift received within a fiduciary framework of passions and 
tacit assent, involving a shared cultural heritage and a like-minded commu- 


nity ‘‘which shape our vision of the nature of things on which we rely for our 
mastery of things our acceptance of this framework is the condition for 


having any knowledge.’’?? 


From this point of view, even science itself operates on the basis of an 
uncertain, non-verifiable faith in its own universal and eternal beauty which, 
like any fiduciary foundation, can neither demonstrate itself nor claim 
self-evidence. Our presuppositions cannot in themselves signify why we 
should believe them; otherwise, their acceptance would not require faith. 
The task of philosophical reflection, therefore, is the deliberate exegesis and 
explicit affirmation of fundamental personal but shared convictions implied 
in theory and practice. In no other way than voicing our ultimate convictions 
from within a prior system of fundamental beliefs can we liberate ourselves 
from objectivism and its false promise to replace personal responsibility for 
our own beliefs with objective criteria of validity. 

Polanyi admits to this ‘‘inivitation to dogmatism’’ necessitated by our 
increased analytic powers which now endanger the distinction of good and 
evil. Nevertheless, while the explicit threats of dogmatic orthodoxy can be 
faced openly and squarely, the disguise and deception of the ‘‘scientistic 
Minotaur’’ sap our power to believe the non-demonstrable and thereby 
establish truth. This modern scientism 
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fetters thought as cruelly as ever the churches had done. It offers no 
scope for our most vital beliefs and it forces us to disguise them in 
farcically inadequate terms. Ideologies framed in these terms have 
listed man’ s highest aspiration in the service of soul-destroying 
tyrannies.*° 


What recourse, then, do we have? To reject not only the dogmatism of the 
medieval-minded church, but that of modern positivism as well, relying on 
our own intellectual powers to assert the fiduciary foundations of truth. By a 
personal act of faith and self-reliance, we must affirm our own individual 
judgment as the final arbiter of intellectual performance and excellence. 


Faith As the Source of All Meaning 


Not the certain existence of an Absolute God in His Holy Sovereignty, but 
the bare possibility of a human society of communication and commitment, 
is for Maurice Merleau-Ponty the true measure of faith. Unlike Sartre, who 
voiced the vanity of victory in view of death, Merleau-Ponty claims that 
meaning is possible. ‘‘Something is happening; the world is not futile; there 
is something to be done,’’?' though without faith that guarantees certainty. 
To have faith means living the contradiction of both believing and not 


believing, of never being absolutely sincere without ambiguity. Faith, then, 
is a matter of constituting and transcending oneself. *‘ ‘Faith is in things 


unseen.’ ’’>? It is not only an adherence but also a reliance that reaches 
““beyond the guarantees one is given and therefore excludes an ever-present 


sincerity.’’>? 


Recalling that even Descartes recognized that believing two plus two 
equals four is an act of will, Merleau-Ponty finds faith operating in every 
experience with the existing world. ‘‘Each of our perceptions,’’ he writes, 
“is an act of faith’’ affirming more than we can know, ‘‘since objects are 
inexhaustible and our information limited.’’** But such faith is never un- 
questionable; rather, faith is ‘‘a higher awareness’’ which enables us ‘‘to 
determine the moment when it is reasonable to take things on trust and the 
moment when questioning is in order ia 

It is from within our experiences, then, rather than from witheut, that we 
make sense out of our experiences. With this faith in human perception, 
Merleau-Ponty claims that we do not give to an experience meaning, but 
rather receive the sense which experience gives to us in accordance with its 
own laws. Thus, meaning in which we can trust is neither the intellect’s 
organization of sense data according to scientific dogma, nor the ready- 
made comprehension imposed upon experience from a transcendental per- 
spective beyond time and space. It is only through ‘‘the prejudice of the 
world’’ that we believe in the objective independence of observed determi- 
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nants which can be overcome in the phenomenological discovery of the way 
objects arise in perception. 

Just as perceptual faith affirms more than we can know, so also in 
commitment, our affirmations surpass our knowledge, or, as Merleau-Ponty 
has said, we believe by hearsay. Accordingly, the intellectual, preferring 
dispassionate scholarship to commitment, in the guise of viewing all sides of 
an issue objectively, contrives to live the good life insincerely under the 
protection of a vocation. When we turn toward the world in commitment, we 
are thrust beyond ourselves by knowledge and action. But when our commit- 
ment extends beyond reason, that is no reason commitment should run 
contrary to reason. 

Political action in the world, therefore, for Merleau-Ponty, requires more 
than just intellectual assent. Contact with historical movement is necessary 
because commitment to refine theory depends on involvement in effective 
history. Unmotivated commitment is, therefore, a farce. While faith is 
neither blind allegiance, ignorant of the facts, nor refusal to understand, it 
does incorporate a bias toward open questioning entailed in a true ‘objective 
subjectivity’’*° which can be scrutinized, rather than a false objectivity of 
detached intellectualism. We are to live actively with our commitments, 
then, and not just passively obey them. 

While each dies alone, each lives with others as the image they have of us. 


Faith ‘‘is that very movement which unites us with others . . . and by means 
of which we make everything have meaning 37 It is only left for each of 
us to keep on acting and thinking as a living person, poised in the direction of 
chosen ends. In morality, ‘‘Our only resort is the spontaneous movement 
which binds us to others for good or ill,’’** for there are no solutions for 
those who will not act on faith without knowing where they are going. 


Conclusion 


It is not faith per se, then, or religion itself which is the obstacle to 
democratic schooling for critical consciousness. The threats lie rather in 
ritual without faith, to which the fundamentalists have no sacred monopoly, 
and in truth without faith, to which the technological positivists and be- 
haviorists claim a secular monopoly. Until the processive mode of faith with 
its undeniable synergistic relations to substantive faith is recognized as a 
legitimate human thirst for knowledge and an acceptable finite thrust toward 
truth, no matter how faltering, some fascistic form of the Moral Majority 
mentality will take advantage of academia’s own reluctance to acknowledge 
its doubts, hesitations, uncertainties, and anxieties. 

The classroom must become a place of faith—a place of ‘‘higher aware- 
ness’’ where we are going where we do not know—or it is no place of 
learning at all. Students must constitute, not only the meanings of their own 
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perceptions and experiences, but the responsibilities and destinies of their 
own souls. Commitment, not competency, is the order of the school day. 
Tolerance of ambiguity will provide the antidote for the terror of analysis. 
The tailor-made curriculum of the relativist is no better wisdom than that of 
the absolutist. 

Above all, there must be clarification and justification of those paths in 
which we are willing to place our footprints of faith. This is the function and 
force of educational foundations. Material success, crude power, in- 
ternational one-upmanship, dead facts, inert ideas and technological effi- 
ciency are still the Minotaurs substituted more often than not for Moral 
Majority morality. Our educational fiduciary framework, as Polanyi sug- 
gests, is the source which qualifies all our learning, and therefore our 
communication and our community. The foundations of education will, 
therefore, in one way or another, define the framework on which we affirm 
our faith in faith itself or continue to believe in independent external 
determinants and their concomitant partners, the intractable absolutes of the 
religious fundamentalists. 
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There are probably few members of the adult population in the American 
society who are not familiar with a small country in east central Africa called 
Uganda. Most of that recognition, however, has likely been the result of 
events which focused attention of the international community on Uganda 
over a period of a relatively few years. The regime of Idi Amin from about 
1970 to 1979 was periodically punctuated with stark and shocking reports of 
mass executions, the murder of missionaries, and the taking of hostages at 
Entebbe Airport near the capital city of Kampala. Certainly, the ‘‘Raid on 
Entebbe’’ in 1976 in which Israeli commandos invaded Uganda with a strike 
force to free international hostages captured the attention and imagination of 
the entire world. 

Against this kind of backdrop of recent Ugandan history, most people 
may not recognize the many unique and positive attributes of this country 
which is 91,104 square miles with a population of more than 13,819,000 
(World Almanac, 1983). Decades ago, Winston Churchill referred to Ugan- 
da as the ‘‘Pearl of Africa,’’ and during the sixties this country was consid- 
ered to possess all the ingredients needed to function productively in the 
world community. Uganda had a well-established and recognized educa- 
tional system, and Makerere University, one of the most respected in- 
stitutions of higher learning on the African Continent. Agriculturally, Ugan- 
dans flourished with an ideal climate, rich soil, and abundant water. British 
and American educators had been actively involved in cooperative ventures 
with Ugandan educators, and Uganda’s future looked extremely promising. 
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Uganda experienced a period of intensive internal strife, and those few 
years almost totally devastated Uganda. The Amin regime was characterized 
as forcing a ‘‘brain drain,’’ as great numbers of the educated populace and 
leadership fled Uganda to escape persecution and death. The vise-like grip in 
which Uganda was held during the seventies severely delayed its develop- 
ment and progress. Many Ugandan educators, while well-prepared and 
competent, lost their confidence and initiative. There was a hesitation to act 
independently and to move forward in matters of curriculum reform. Pro- 
fessor Enoka Rukare, a respected member of the Makerere faculty, recently 
observed, ‘“The years of Amin literally brought this country to its knees. We 
have come to realize that if we are to regain our status in the world 
community, we must seek assistance outside of ourselves.’’ While Ugandan 
educators recognize what must be done, there has been little support on 
encouragement to take positive action to effect needed change. 

In the years following the expulsion of Idi Amin, the exiled leader, Milton 
Obote, returned to assume the reins of government leadership. The theme, 
“Reconstruction and Rehabilitation,’’ echoed throughout the country. 
While Obote was declared President by national elections, many factions 
complained that the elections had been rigged. Political unrest in Uganda has 
continued. A number of guerilla organizations have evolved, and their 
activity contributes to instability throughout Uganda. In spite of political 
tension, Uganda has appeared to make progress between the years of 1980 
and 1985. The churches in Uganda proved to be one of the strongest and 
most stable elements of the nation. Through church efforts sponsored by a 
number of denominations, assistance has begun to be channeled into Ugan- 
da. Because of the Anglican influence which had accompanied British 
colonization in earlier times, the Church of Uganda is regarded as an 
organization of strength and stability in the country. Despite a non-assertive 
government, representatives of the Church of Uganda have begun to move 
forward in efforts to deal with local problems. In 1981, the small Diocese of 
West Ankole, located in the southwest bush country of Uganda, entered into 
a formal relationship with the Episcopal Diocese of Oklahoma. This affilia- 
tion attracted the attention of the chairman of the Secondary Education and 
Administration program area of the University of Oklahoma, who became 
involved in program development through this relationship. From that initial 


contact in 1981, a program has developed which has attracted international 
attention. 


A Needs Assessment 


In 1982, this representative of the University of Oklahoma visited Uganda 
to gather data about existing conditions in the country, including the plight 
of rural residents, and to assess how the existing educational structure served 
the people of Uganda. 
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As a result of this assessment, it was concluded that the schools were in 
need of major reorganization. There was a severe shortage of teachers, and 
many schools had completely disappeared. In the bush country, school 
facilities were very poor, and students had little with which to work. There 
was an absence of classroom equipment, including desks and chairs. Some 
students worked mathematics problems using sticks on the dirt floors. Many 
students were observed sharing a single textbook, and laboriously copying 
material verbatim from that text so they would be able to study the lessons 
after school. In spite of deplorable conditions, students were proud to be in 
school and attentively followed the classroom instruction. 

The educational program was of an elitist nature. Only those who could 
afford to attend school were participants. The structure is designed so that 
only the outstanding students are promoted through the system. Students 
participate in national examinations at the seventh-, ninth-, and eleventh- 
grade levels, with a substantial percentage being eliminated at each testing 
level. Only an extremely small percentage of students survive the system. 
Those who complete the entire program qualify for acceptance at Makerere 
University in Kampala. Makerere can accommodate only about 1,500 new 
students each year, in a country of approximately fourteen million people. 
The school program is narrow and strictly academic in nature, with a 
curriculum which is strongly content-centered. Students must master the 
material in order to pass the national examinations. Great Britain has 
influenced Uganda over the years, and English is the language utilized in the 
schools and textbooks. 

Ugandan educators estimate that perhaps seventy percent of primary 
school students at the grade seven level are excluded each year from further 
study because of failure to pass the national examinations. Another signifi- 
cant percentage of students is eliminated at subsequent grade levels through 
the examination route. Historically, education has been the vehicle for 
success in the culture, so most of these ‘‘failures’’ have no other direction to 
follow. Students who fail to survive the system lose their one positive hope 
for a productive future. Great numbers of these young teenagers, rejected by 
the educational system, have banded together to participate in varying stages 
of thievery and banditry. Unfortunately, many of these young people have 
found their way into either the army or a guerilla organizations, which has 
resulted in an overabundance of illiterates in the military. With great num- 
bers of armed illiterate and untrained soldiers, the army has often posed 
more of a threat than a protection to the citizenry. 

Health appears to be one of the population’s greatest problems. There are 
few health or hospital facilities in existence, and little medication is avail- 
able to treat such diseases as malaria, yellow fever, hepatitis, cholera, and 
typhoid. In addition, there is a tremendous shortage of trained health and 
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medical personnel. With limited means of communication throughout the 
country and questionable procedures in official record-keeping, there was 
no way to get an accurate estimate of infant mortality. However, it may be 
assumed that it is high. Some information was made available by govern- 
ment health officials in Kampala, and it is estimated that Uganda’s popula- 
tion growth is projected to be approximately 3.5 percent annually. The 
current drought in east Africa has spared Uganda, and there is presently 
sufficient food to feed the populace. It is quite possible that the growth rate of 
Uganda could mean inadequate food supplies within a few years. 


A Planned Strategy 


There appeared to be at least one viable possibility for change in the 
existing educational programs of Uganda. In the absence of positive gov- 
ernmental action, the Church of Uganda in West Ankole launched itself into 
that void. In 1981, seven church-sponsored secondary schools were es- 
tablished in the Bushenyi district in the southwestern area of Uganda. Often 
the government will follow the leadership displayed by the church in 
third-world countries. Since these seven schools did not have government 
sponsorship, nor governmental control, program modifications were im- 
plemented at those school sites. 

A program was developed consisting of several phases, each successive 
stage dependent upon accomplishment of the preceding stage. The program 
design was egalitarian in nature, and the new school programs were in- 
troduced and implemented to function independent of the existing curricula. 
The rationale was that if young people were to be expected to take an active 
part in the reconstruction and rehabilitation of Uganda, they needed to feel 
that they had something positive to contribute to the nation’s recovery. 
Therefore, the new program developed with an occupational focus so that 
students might learn trade skills. 

Since the new program elements were initially to be attached only to 
church-sponsored secondary schools, no one outside the church influence 
was particularly concerned. Some governmental officials quietly endorsed 
the new developing project, giving an unofficial nod of approval to the 
evolving programs. The initial stage of the project was aimed at the develop- 
ment of skills comparable to those offered in junior and senior high shcools 
in the United States, and the decision was made to develop four major 
thrusts, keeping the project small enough that it could be easily monitored 
and controlled. 

Model programs in the four pilot schools identified were focused on the 
areas of business education, technical skills, agriculture, and the humani- 
ties. The Ugandan culture has a great need in the areas of typing, stenogra- 
phy, bookkeeping, and accounting, so it was believed that students who 
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developed those skills would be immediately employable. The same 
appeared to be true of those skilled in woodworking and metalwork. There is 
an obvious shortage in Uganda of trained carpenters, furniture makers, and 
welders, so such a program could contribute much to the culture. Since 
Uganda is primarily an agricultural nation, and little has been done to 
promote the agricultural recovery of the country, and agricultural program 
seemed appropriate. The fourth experimental school aspired to promote the 
cultural heritage of Uganda by emphasizing the arts and the humanties. 


The New Program 


The four pilot schools began operation in 1983, and the first eighteen 
months of their existence resulted in much interest and support all across 
Uganda. Their endorsement by key figures in the government and the 
established educational complex suggested that these new programs were 
serving a useful purpose and were developing a guide for future educational 
programs in Uganda. The new project had several basic needs. First, it was 
essential that a professional educator from the United States be made 
available on site, to monitor the programs and act as a consultant for local 
educational administrators. Such a coordinator was selected in the summer 
of 1984, and this professional was able to spend approximately eight months 
working with the programs during the following year. Responsible Ugan- 
dans were then selected to administer the programs, as well as teachers who 
could function in these critical program areas. Criteria and standards for the 
programs were evolved in a cooperative venture between the originator of 
the project and the faculty of Makerere University. The support of a recog- 
nized institution was needed to lend official sanction and credibility, and the 
University of Oklahoma was approached for this endorsement. The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma acknowledged the Ugandan program and accepted 
responsibility for it by naming it the University of Oklahoma’s Education 
and Training Development Project in Uganda in 1984. 

The immediate success of the experimental project in the bush suggested a 
vision of the potential of these new programs. With the support and endorse- 
ment of a major university, negotiations were initiated with the leadership of 
Makerere University. In May of 1985, a formal link was established be- 
tween Makerere University and the University of Oklahoma. To provide 
even greater support, the International Programs Council of the Mid- 
America State Universities Association (MASUA) was contacted. MASUA 
has indicated a strong interest in participating in a consortium program 
aimed at even greater involvement of Western educational concepts and 
expertise with the Ugandan programs. It appeared that an adequate in- 
frastructure had been established in Uganda to support program expansion 
over the coming years. 
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Present Status 


The administration of Makerere University are pleased with the ex- 
perimental project in West Ankole and appear to be receptive to using these 
model schools as they study the feasibility of broadening the Ugandan 
school curriculum. In addition, the Archbishop of the Church of Uganda 
endorses the model schools effort and is encouraging other dioceses in 
Uganda to duplicate these pilot schools. These are indications that the 
project has already served a useful purpose and may serve as a vehicle for 
further changes in the education and training programs of Ugandan schools. 

The summer of 1985 saw a military coup take place in Uganda. The Obote 
government was overturned, and for a period of time it was impossible to 
establish communications with either the pilot schools or with Makerere 
University. Since then, however, it has been confirmed that the schools are 
still in operation and doing well. Subsequent negotiations and contact with 
Makerere University led to plans for representatives from that institution to 
visit the University of Oklahoma in the near future to discuss the details of 
the evolving relationship between those two institutions. 

The vision of an expanded emphasis on functional education in east Africa 
is beginning to be shared by a number of people, and the developing link 
between the two universities could assist Uganda in once again assuming the 
role of ‘‘The Pearl of Africa.’’ This new, concerted thrust in Ugandan 
education could result in the development of much-needed skills in that 
country, and positively affect employment and economic recovery. Only 
time will tell whether or not this vision of the future will materialize. It would 
appear that the University of Oklahoma’s Education and Training Develop- 
ment Project in Uganda has already made some legitimate contributions to a 
people and country in need. 
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The education of blacks in South Africa has been, and remains, one of the 
more controversial and divisive issues in South African society, as is evident 
from the unflattering attention the topic has received in recent years.' 
Objections have been raised to the separate nature of black education, to the 
qualitatively inferior education received by blacks in the Republic, to the 
lack of equity in the distribution of financial assistance in black and white 
education in the country, and to the way in which the control of black 
education resides in large part outside the black community itself .? These are 
important issues, and all reflect and arise out of the segregated nature of 
modern South African society. 

One aspect of black education that has been criticized by a variety of 
liberal and radical writers is that of the ‘‘language medium’’ policy which 
determines the language to be used as the medium of instruction in black 
schools.? While the development of equitable, fair, and just educational 
programs for all students in South Africa will most probably have to wait for 
other kinds of social, economic, and political change, questions of language 
policy in black education may be an area in which some flexibility and 
limited potential for positive education change is possible. The 1976 Soweto 
uprising made clear the importance of language to young urban blacks,* and 
the government’s response since then suggests that it may have become 
somewhat more sensitive to the attitudes and preferences of that con- 
stituency.° 

In this paper, the language policy currently in force in black education will 
be described and analyzed, as will the major critiques of that policy. The 
paper will then examine the roles played by both Afrikaans and English in 
contemporary black education in South Africa, and the role which has been 
proposed for English, both implicitly and explicitly, by critics of the current 
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policy. The common view of the current policy as an ‘‘oppressive’’ one, and 
of an anglocentric curriculum as a “‘liberating’’ one, will be criticized as at 
best misguided. It will be argued that if liberation is truly the objective that is 
sought, then due respect for and active use of the black languages of South 
Africa (especially n the educational sphere) must be recognized and pro- 
moted as both desirable and necessary.° 


The Mother Tongue Policy 


Formal language policies in South African education are not as different 
for the various population groups in the country as one might expect. The 
general tendency is for the child to begin his or her schooling in the mother 
tongue, and, where the mother tongue is not one of the two official lan- 
guages of the Republic (i.e., Afrikaans or English)—which is the case for 
virtually all blacks in the country—to move gradually into one of the official 
languages as the medium of instruction from Standard 3 (the fifth year of 
schooling) onwards.’ For the vast majority of white children, this means that 
the mother tongue normally continues through the child’s education as the 
medium of instruction, and that the other official language is studied as a 
subject. Provincial departments of education now require that white students 
take as a subject one of the black languages as well, though there are a 
number of problems with the implementation of this policy.* Indian children 
are normally educated in English, which has emerged in recent years as the 
dominant language of the South African Indian community.’ The situation 
with respect to coloured children is roughly comparable to that found in the 
white community, with schooling generally taking place in Afrikaans. Only 
in the black community has the mother tongue policy presented serious 
problems. 

A few words are in order at this point about the complexity of the language 
situation in South Africa. In the black community, ten languages are spoken: 
Xhosa (isiXhosa), Zulu (isiZulu), Swazi (isiSwati), Southern and Northern 
Ndebele (isiNdebele), Northern Sotho (Sesotho sa Lebowa), Southern 
Sotho (Sesotho sa Borwa), Tswana (Setswana), Tsonga (Xitsonga), and 
Venda (Luvenda).'° All are technically Bantu languages, '! though they fall 
into four different language families and the degree of mutual intelligibility 
varies greatly.'* The situation is further complicated by various sorts of 
orthographic problems,'* and by the continuing ethnic conflicts which are 
reflected in language prejudices.'* It must also be taken into account that 
many, and perhaps the majority, of blacks are able to function in more than 
one black language, '> and that some degree of fluency in both Afrikans and 
English is necessary for economic survival in many parts of South Africa. 
Further, a number of town languages, pidgins (including Fanakalo) and 
koine languages also exist and are used in the black community.'© The 
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situation, then, is such that any educational language policy is likely to prove 
somewhat problematic. It should also be noted that the government has, on 
occasion, been willing to change or modify both the language policy and its 
manner of implementation, although perhaps more as a way of keeping the 
peace rather than out of any deeply held commitment to black control of, or 
even meaningful input into, black education.'’ 

In terms of current educational policy, black children begin their school- 
ing in the mother tongue. During the first four years of education, both 
Afrikaans and English are studied as subjects. From Standard 3 on, local 
schools are allowed to select the language of instruction—the options are 
Afrikaans, English and a 50-50 mixture of the two languages. In actual 
practice, both in the Republic and in the so-called ‘black national states,’’ 
this almost always entails the formal selection of English, though there is 
good reason to believe that Afrikaans is widely used in the classroom as an 
auxiliary language.'* The mother tongue policy is defended by the govern- 
ment on the grounds that it is pedagogically the most appropriate approach 
under the circumstances—a claim that is, in fact, a fairly reasonable one 
given the existing research on education in multilingual developing 
societies. '? 


Critiques of the Mother Tongue Policy 


A number of writers have attacked the mother tongue policy, arguing that 
it is basically an instrument of oppression designed to keep blacks divided 
(or, on some accounts, to ‘‘retribalize’’ them), and to prevent both upward 
economic mobility and access to the international commmunity outside 
South Africa. Brian Bunting, for instance, has asserted that 


Perhaps the factor which has caused most distress to the Africans 
themselves has been the enforced introduction of education in the 
vernacular . . . The effect of the use of the vernacular has been greatly to 
complicate education for the child . . .7° 


In a similar vein, Freda Troup has attacked the policy on the grounds that 


. .. the South African government has sought to impose [mother tongue 
instruction] on the African people as a means of inculcating tribal 
consciousness, perpetuating tribal divisions, and reinforcing the gulf 
between white and black. ‘Mother tongue instruction would have the 
effect of reducing the horizons of Africans, cramping them in- 
tellectually within the narrow bounds of tribal society, and diminishing 
the opportunity of inter-communciation between African groups them- 
selves and also with the wider world of which they form a part.’ They 
live . . . ina technological age and need . . . a language that [can] cope 
with scientific concepts . . .?! 
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These are strong accusations, and are representative of the general view of 
the language policy in black education in South Africa, though there have 
been a few dissenting voices.” The accusations are, nonetheless, somewhat 
problematic. Both Bunting and Troup, for example, see the mother tongue 
policy as something imposed on an unwilling black populace by the govern- 
ment. This would be considerably more compelling as a critique of the 
policy were it in fact the case that blacks were opposed to initial mother 
tongue instruction—but this does not appear to be so. Schuring has shown 
that blacks in South Africa overwhelmingly favor initial instruction in the 
black languages, and that they generally prefer the continued use of the 
native language at least up to Standard 3 and perhaps even longer.” It is also 
clear that South African blacks see continued native language instruction as 
a subject as an important component of education.” This is hardly consistent 
with, or supportive of, the position propounded by Bunting and Troup. 

The claim that mother tongue schooling encourages tribal divisions (as 
well as increasing the gulf between black and white South Africans) is not 
supported by any evidence, nor would the experiences of many other initial 
mother tongue programs around the world appear to suggest that this is a 
major problem.”> Indeed, while such divisions might be exacerbated by 
mother tongue education, they might equally well be intensified by impos- 
ing some other language (which would inevitably favor certain groups over 
others) as the medium of instruction. Insofar as the possibility that the 
differences (socially, politically, and economically) between blacks and 
whites in South Africa might be increased as a result of initial mother tongue 
instruction, all that can be said in response is that this is most unlikely. The 
evidence that we have on the use of the mother tongue in early schooling 
suggests that this is generally the most effective pedagogical approach in 
such a multilingual situation,”° and so would presumably help to bridge, 
rather than increase, the gap between blacks and whites. This is, in fact, 
probably the strongest claim in support of the continued use of such pro- 
grams. In any event, to attribute the differences between blacks and whites 
in South Africa in any significant way to the policy of mother tongue 
instruction is somewhat far-fetched. 

Especially worrisome in Troup’s critique is her explicit view of the 
various black languages as intellectually and technologically ‘‘cramping.”’ 
Such a view constitutes an example of what Michael Stubbs has termed the 
‘‘primitive language myth,”’ and is simply indefensible from a linguistic 
perspective.7* While the lexicons of some of the black languages may not yet 
be developed enough to deal with certain technological areas (which would 
imply that they are functionally less developed, for example, than En- 
glish),”° this is the sort of problem that can be dealt with fairly effectively 
and rapidly,*° and which is already being addressed in South Africa.*! To 
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assert that the languages are ‘‘intellectually cramping,’’ however, is a highly 
ethnocentric, and potentially racist, claim. Further, in the case of initial 
mother tongue education, this need not be an issue at all—the lexicons of the 
black languages are for the most part certainly well enough developed to deal 
with the needs of children through Standard 2, and beyond that point English 
is used. It is hard to see, then, how intellectual and technological barriers are 
being created. It is essential to note here that no one is denying the black 
child access to English. The issue is merely when English can be most 
effectively introduced as the medium of instruction. 


The Role of Afrikaans 


Among the features of contemporary black education most disliked by 
black students, especially at the secondary level, is the place of Afrikaans in 
the curriculum—either as the language of instruction or as a mandatory 
subject. While Afrikaans, as a general rule, is no longer used officially as a 
medium of instruction in black schools in South Africa (a consequence of the 
1976 uprising in Soweto), it is used unofficially fairly commonly, often 
alongside English. It also remains a required subject for all students in South 
African schools.*” The resistance to Afrikaans among black students is quite 
strong, due to its close association with the Afrikaner community, and hence 
with the National Party and policies of apartheid and ‘‘multinational de- 
velopment.’’ However, it should be noted that in a very real sense Afrikaans 
is not a central issue here—the central issues in black education have to do 
with the broader problems of racism in South African society. While there 
have been calls for the elimination of Afrikaans as a required school 
subject,** this is not in fact a viable alternative given the socio-economic 
structure of South African society, and the role played by Afrikans-speaking 
whites and coloureds in the marketplace. Afrikaans is likely to remain a 
necessary tool for survival in much of South Africa for some time to come, 
and since it is not being used as the medium of instruction in black education, 
it would seem to be primarily of symbolic value from an educational 
perspective. 


The Limitations of English 


The opponents of the policy of initial mother tongue instruction generally 
see instruction in English as the alternative.** The selection of English in 
some ways makes sense, since it is widely perceived by blacks to be the less 
offensive of the two official languages of the Republic, is an economically 
and internationally useful language, and continues to function as the domi- 
nant language in black politics and resistance in South Africa.*° 
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English is, on the other hand, still the language of one of the former 
colonizing powers in South Africa and remains the language of a significant 
proportion of the dominant white minority. It is the native language of a 
large number, though of a relatively small proportion, of non-blacks. Its use 
in education as the sole medium of instruction, and to an even greater extent, 
as the common language of the black community (which appears to be what 
many of the critics have in mind), would most probably result in the 
development of a fairly small elite of fluent English speakers who would 
possess a disproportionate amount of influence and power socially, politi- 
cally and economically in the country. In short, what would take place is the 
replacement of the ruling white minority with an anglophone minority. 
While this would no doubt be seen as a significant improvement on the 
international scene, it is not clear that it would result in particularly meaning- 
ful change, either politically or economically, for the average black in South 
Africa. It is significant that even among black leaders in South Africa, there 
have been debates about this issue.*° 

It is also worth noting at this point that in many of those former British 
colonies which adopted English as an official language after independence 
for pragmatic reasons, there are now on-going debates about its status and 
future role. Even where English seems to be a very competitive alternative, 
as in both Nigeria and India,*’ its popularity and continued use as an official 
language is by no means assured. This delayed rejection, or at the very least 
reexamination, of English in post-independence societies should be careful- 
ly and fully considered in discussions of language policy in South Africa. 
The adoption of English is a policy decision of major political and ideologi- 
cal concern and should not be lightly made. 


A New Paradox in Black Education 


In much of the literature on black education in South Africa, it has been 
pointed out that there is a fundamental paradox between the need for a 
better-educated black work force and the continued existence and mainte- 
nance of segregated, and fundamentally unequal, lifestyles for blacks and 
whites in the country. The key to this argument is that as blacks become 
better educated, they will also become increasingly unwilling to endure 
second-class status in their own country. 

There is, however, another paradox involved in black education in South 
Africa, and it is concerned with the desire for meaningful integration on the 
one hand and the rights of cultural and linguistic minorities, especially in the 
educational sphere, on the other. In the South African context, the problem 
is especially difficult. Clearly blacks and whites should be given equal 
access to educational resources, facilities, and so on, and for numerous 
social and political reasons, public schooling should be integrated so that the 
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different population groups share a common educational experience. Given 
the linguistic and cultural diversity of South African society, though, such a 
common education would result, almost inevitably, in the imposition of an 
alien (and most probably alienating) language and culture on the over- 
whelming majority of children. If we were to take the case for an anglocen- 
tric curriculum seriously in such a context, the results would most likely be a 
eurocentric education in which only a small minority of predominantly white 
children would have an incredible advantage over other children. Further, 
such a curricular approach would have the undesirable effect of encouraging 
a separation of children from their own cultural and linguistic community, 
and of further fragmenting the entire society. The paradox here, then, is 
between competing desires for equal and integrated public schooling for all 
South Africa’s children, and for recognition of cultural and linguistic dif- 
ferences in the various population groups, as well as appropriate pedagogi- 
cal responses to those differences. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, it has been suggested that concerns about language policy in 
black education in South Africa are justified, but that it may be the case that 
the common assumptions about which policies are ‘‘oppressive’’ and which 
are ‘‘liberating’’ may be confused. It has been argued that initial mother 


tongue education, whatever reasons the current South African government 
may have for encouraging it, is for both ideological and practical pedagogi- 
cal reasons a highly desirable approach to educating the multilingual and 
multiethnic population of the country. The arguments against such a policy 
have been shown to be inadequate, and the calls for the adoption of English 
as the language of education have been criticized as seriously flawed on both 
practical and ideological grounds. In brief, initial mother tongue instruction 
has been identified as potentially liberating, while an anglocentric curricu- 
lum has been argued to be the more oppressive educational approach. 
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at Martin 
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Barry Chazan’s mission is at least as cumbersome as carrying coals to 
Newcastle; yet he executes that burden with amazing grace, clarity, and 
incisiveness. Having recently co-authored a text in the cognate area of moral 
development,' I can attest firsthand to the dread of plunging into depths so 
wide and murky—not nearly so clear and inviting as the deep blue sea. To 
avoid drowning in a morass of currents and crosscurrents, Chazan has 
chosen to analyze and compare ‘‘key concepts and categories . . . in the 
practice of moral education,’’ concentrating on the major paradigms which 
intrinsically link theoretical models of morality to actual pedagogical pro- 
grams (pp. ix—x). His principal cast of characters and themes are Emile 
Durkheim’s ‘‘moral socialization,’’ John Wilson’s ‘‘rational utilitarian- 
ism,’’ Lawrence Kohlberg’s *‘cognitive-developmental’’ approach, and the 
values clarification movement. Chazan artfully complements his main dis- 
cussion by drawing on Dewey to mediate some of the underlying dialogue 
and by introducing some decidedly ‘‘anti-moral educationists’’? into the 
lively controversies at hand. 

Though categorizing thinkers and topics so diverse and varied runs the 
risk of artificially congealing their real message, Chazan has conceptualized 
his schema in a pattern which serves to carve out general guidelines for an 
overall theory and practice of moral education: (1) issues surrounding the 
social and/or individual nature of morality; (2) moral principles emanating 
from classical concepts and traditions in moral philosophy; (3) the perennial 
centrality of reason in ethics; (4) the competing concern for ‘‘content’’ 
(specific normative positions) versus ‘‘form’’ (processes or procedures with 
certain technical attributes); (5) efforts related to linking thought and action, 
intention and deed, in both moral theory and pedagogic practice; and (6) the 
interrelations among these five issues and any internal inconsistencies or 
contradictions which appear to have emerged. 
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In devising such philosophic connections, Chazan’s work takes the field 
of moral education beyond the scope of some other recent books which 
present different varieties of moral-pedagogical practice in rather eclectic, 
piecemeal fashion. For example, Richard H. Hersh, John P. Miller, and 
Glen D. Fielding’s Models of Moral Education covers an even wider array of 
theories and practices, but does so in a more fragmented manner; James 
Shaver’s rationale building model; Peter McPhail’s ‘‘consideration’’ model 
based on the Lifeline series; the ever-present values clarification model; the 
value analysis and conflict resolution approach of Jerrold Coombs, Milton 
Meux, and James Chadwick; Kohlberg’s dominant cognitive moral de- 
velopment paradigm; and Fred Newmann’s social action (community 
issues) program.* Other texts have tended to treat moral growth as if the 
cognitive structuralist model (primarily Piaget and Kohlberg) were ‘‘the 
only current statement of the theory of moral education that has . . . a sound 
perspective on the relation of psychological theory to educational prac- 
tice.’’* More circumspect, Chazan has ably and carefully dissected the 
crucial philosophical questions which undergird competing models of moral 
education without losing sight of the moral densities, complexities, and 
imponderables still to be addressed in present and future discussions. 

This is not to say that Chazan does not philosophize without Apollonian 
blinders; indeed, his apparent implicit commitment to the dialectic tradition 
of ‘‘sovereign reason’’ may lie at the root of some of his own psycho- 
philosophic shortcomings. Few humans, however Dionysian, would demur 
from the proposition that ‘‘moral education intervention . . . is justified on 
the same zrounds as all educational intervention: namely, in terms of our 
obligation to help students to become rational persons . . . because being 
rational involves (in part) being moral.’’> With John Wilson, Chazan occa- 
sionally speaks of the necessity for ‘‘moral passion’’; however, that tack 
seems to be submerged in much the same way that Kohlberg’s focus on 
moral reasoning deflates any full treatment of a cognitive approach to the 
emotions in relation to moral judgment® or any complete understanding of 
how moral affect, moral reasoning, and moral sensibility are inseparably 
intertwined.’ 

Chazan’s predominantly rationalist world-view can largely be character- 
ized, in William James’s imagery, as a rather lonely universe inhabited by 
‘*men of principles.’’ Yet sentient human beings must also be permitted, 
other things being equal in a world full of flux and contingency, the possible 
option to choose, in certain circumstances, on James’s ‘‘passional’’ 
grounds. Clive Beck has similarly cautioned against a solely principled, 
rationalist approach to moral education in that it fails to acknowledge ‘‘the 
complexity of the bias of morality, the interactive relationship between 
particular cases and general principles and ideas, and the constant state of 
tension and conflict in society and the school.’’® 
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The present, if subterranean, nature of moral sentience in Chazan’s 
presentation may be part and parcel of the Western dialectic spawned by the 
supremacy of Platonic virtue over and against the more pedestrian, yet vital, 
Aristotelian evocation of habit-formation. Such Aristotelian insights were 
certainly not lost on Durkheim or Dewey. Nor do they go unrecognized by 
Chazan. However, their emergence in this treatment oftentimes appears to 
be secondary to the form and content of the ‘‘principles’’ and ‘‘virtues’’ 
themselves. I include both ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content’’ because the ideological 
underpinnings of the former term are artificially elevated, and simul- 
taneously masked, by the latter term. 

This allegiance to form and content qua entities was roundly ridiculed in 
the pioneering work of Durkheim, who stands as the most influential 
unacknowledged source of modern-day thinking in moral development and 
moral education. To his enormous credit, Chazan elevates Durkheim to the 
significant level of importance that he deserves. Indeed, Chazan’s elabora- 
tion of Durkheim’s paradigm is among the most lucid, comprehensive 
introductions to the French sociologist’s contributions to the field that I have 
yet discovered. My only complaint (more an a posteriori modest proposal) is 
that Chazan perhaps should have carried his Durkheimian/Deweyian argu- 
ments a bit further into the fabric and rhythms of the Aristotelian tradition 
from which they emerged and from which they gained firm but pliable 
support in actual life processes. 

In addition, Chazan’s intense interest in the ideal of the morally ‘‘edu- 
cated person’’ is strangely devoid of any reference to the contemporary 
figure most clearly associated with that notion, namely, R. S. Peters (whom 
Chazan reserves for his analysis of indoctrination).? Once again, Peters is 
more paradigmatic of the Aristotelian ethic than of the Platonic; he has been 
a major opponent of Kohlberg’s attempt to contrast a morality of principles 
(Plato) with a morality of character traits (Aristotle). Peters has also been 
perphaps the most prominent analytic philosopher of education to draw 
seriously upon psychological concepts as content for his substantive thought 
as well as linguistic and logical maneuvers. Perhaps Chazan’s treatment 
could have been further served by a more concerted effort in both the 
philosophical and the psychological spheres, but that request might be 
similar to asking a very good and hard worker to heap all the coals to 
Newcastle on his own, already over-burdened bare back. Suffice it to say 
that supplementary reliance on psychological sources might well have 
afforded sharper focus, for example, for Chazan’s perspectives of the 
inevitable conflict of individual and social interests.'° With such tools and 
resources, Chazan might have drawn even tighter comparisons between 
Durkheim and Freud, for instance, and between Wilson and Alfred Adler 
(whom Chazan does not cite), for another. The Freudian balancing scheme 
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has become well-nigh synonymous with Civilization and Its Discontents. 
The Adlerian vision of ‘‘social interest,’’ so reminiscent of Wilson’s in- 
sistence on ‘‘fraternal instinct’ or ‘‘need for communication in people’’ as 
integral to psychological (and moral) well-being, is less well known in 
academic circles.'' More intensive psychological scrutiny is also essential 
(as Peters has made evident) if one is to come to terms with such concepts as 
‘‘motivation,’’ ‘‘intention,”’ and ‘‘action.’’!* 

Besides the chapter on Durkheim, Chazan is at his best, both as a writer 
and philosopher, in his gently woven, but potent, appraisal of values 
clarification (VC) and in charting the nuances of Kohlberg’s increasing shift 
from a rather abstract modus operandi (what Karl Mannheim would have 
chastized as a ‘‘contemplative’’ mode of discourse) to a conscious 
attentiveness—following a barrage of criticism—to more realistic, action- 
centered, community-based settings and designs for his inquiry and ex- 
perimentation. In Chazan’s discriminating scalpel, we are treated to VC, 
(more ‘‘individualistic’’) and VC, (more ‘‘social’’ and ‘‘communicative’’) 
as well as Kohlberg I (contemplative) and Kohlberg II (action). On the 
emotivist and relativist excesses of VC (both versions, especially VC,), 
John Stewart’s now classic article in Phi Delta Kappan still ranks without 
peer.'> Nevertheless, Chazan (who appropriately describes VC as more 
*‘therapeutic’’ than educative) and A. C. Kazepides (who aptly char- 
acterizes VC, as akin to a “‘narcissistic model of learning’’) seem to run a 
close second. '* The latter probably covers much of the sufficient cannon fire 
against VC with this pithy accounting of the non-comparisons and lack of 
critical standards for judgment which VC is wont to withstand: ‘‘Questions 
about capital punishment, the legalization of abortion, what toothpaste one 
prefers, whether God exists, whether one uses mouth wash regularly or 
whether one likes yogurt are treated as if all were of the same logical type or 
equally important.’’'> Mercifully, Chazan makes similar points in less 
loaded (or emotive?) verbal overkill. A fair-minded gentleman and scholar, 
Chazan does recognize that VC, despite its flagrant abuses, still has had 
more effect in the classroom than the holier theoretic trinity of Durkheim, 
Dewey, and Kohlberg: ‘*VC’s importance lies in the fact that it is a symbolic 
barometer of the frustration and the hope of the world of education vis 4 vis 
the values domain’’ (p. 67). Likewise, Kohlberg’s later work is more 
attuned, albeit grudgingly, to the needs and aspirations of actual interactive 
pedagogic practice. 

In any sequel to his own book (After Virtue II, perhaps?), Chazan may 
predictably have to wrestle with many of the same crusty realities that 
usually manage to creep between the cracks of ‘‘sovereign reason.’’ Those 
manifold cultural constraints which human beings must bear often make it 
hazardous to attempt to distinguish mores from morality—so much so that 
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one literally cringes to exercise ‘‘rational’’ powers when material and social 
circumstances are customarily unfavorable to such exertion.'® Yet moral 
education remains a rather unnatural exertion we can ill afford not to make. 
Until the human condition changes, Chazan can rest fairly comfortably in 
knowing that he has written a supremely rational book in a corrosively 
irrational world. Even such ‘‘anti-moral educationists’’ as Rousseau and 
A. S. Neil, who experience difficulty growing tomatoes in clay soil, could 
not doubt that assessment for an instant. 
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Philosophy in Britain 
Universities wouldn’t be the same if everybody had the money they needed. No-one ever has 
enough, and everyone knows it. So of course no one was unduly alarmed by the recent moaning and 


groaning heard from British Universities. So they have problems. That’s bad. But, well, we have 
problems too. 


Yet this time it really is serious for the British universities, and I would like here both to spell out the 
full magnitude of the crisis we are facing here, and to canvass on behalf of a charitable scheme that is 
trying to help the philosophers affected by it. 

Because of government policy, British universities have faced, and must face cuts in real income of 
2% per year from 1980 to 1990. By any standard this is a drastic reduction. However, government 
policy has been not to cut scientific research where possible. And since science takes up the largest 
part of the university budget, the whole burden must fall upon the low-spending Humanities 
departments. This has had a catastrophic effect upon staffing levels. 


In 1985, Dr. David Milligan of the Philosophy Department at the University of Bristol wrote to all 
philosophy departments at U.K. universities in order to assess the effects of these cuts. He found that 
in 1980—1 there were about 400 full-time staff, whereas there are now (1986) about 320. This is a 
reduction of about 20%. Furthermore, he discovered that only 13 philosophers had been appointed to 
their first full-time post over the period 1980-5. 


Since most British university staff were recruited in a large wave during the 1950s and 60s, so that 
the majority of them are now over 45, we can therefore make the following unpleasant inference. Most 
of the present staff will have retired by 2005. But, given the present rate of recruitment (i.e. 13 per five 
years) there will be only about 50 philosophers to replace them. 


Even this relies upon a generous assumption. Universities were to some extent protected from the 
1981 cuts both by their own financial reserves and by generous government early retirement grants. 
This time there are no reserves, and no grants. It seems certain that there will be no vacancies for 
full-time posts in the foreseeable future. The British philosophy profession is about to be destroyed. In 
Russell’s words, ‘‘Some of us think that this would be a bad thing.”’ 

In fact, there are a large number of philosophers aged 25-45 who have survived by ‘‘job-hopping’’. 
If a tenured member of staff goes on sabbatical his post is offered on a part-time basis for the duration 
of his absence, often at a drastically reduced salary (we have heard of people earning the U.S. 
equivalent of $4000). Dr. John Williams, for instance, is 38. For the last ten years he has taught at five 
different universities, and now holds a post that terminates in June 1986. This is his reward for an 
outstanding contribution to British philosophy that includes a large number of conference lectures, 
conference organisation, guest editorship of journals and innumerable published papers. 

There is Dr. Julia Burnett, just 26. Despite an impressive array of awards and prizes earned during 
graduate and undergraduate study, she has been unable to find a full-time position, and is now 
teaching part-time in East Anglia. She has taken a qualification in librarianship to safeguard her 
position. 

And there are those who have given up hope altogether. Dr. Edward Granger writes to me ‘‘. . . I 
judge that my chances of gaining a permanent post in the foreseeable future are about nil. Iam 29 years 
old and I have managed to come to terms with my sense of injustice.’’ This is despite a large number of 
published articles and two books on the Philosophy of Health—a field which he is pioneering. 

PLATO (Philosophy Lecturing And Teaching Opportunities) is a charitable scheme formed in 
December 1985 by philosophers from Bristol and Manchester universities who were concerned about 
this situation. The aims of PLATO are, in general, to represent the many talented philosophers who 
are now working in circumstances of economic hardship and insecurity. Specifically, we are trying to 
raise enough money privately to provide for academic fellowships at British Universities. This, we § 
hope, will save at least some of the available talent until more permanent arrangements can be made. 


PLATO desperately needs the support of the international philosophical community. If you want to 
help, please send a donation to The Secretary, PLATO, University of Bristol, Department of 
Philosophy, 9 Woodland Road, Bristol BS8 1TB, England 


Our bank has instructions to accept cheques made out in either pounds sterling or U.S. dollars ($1 
= £0.70). All contributions will be acknowledged. Any contribution of $20 or over automatically 
buys a subscription to the PLATO newsletter. 


We are hoping for the generous support of philosphers in all countries. 


PLEASE HELP SAVE BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 











Pounded 1935 
Cordially invites you 
to join in membership 


THE JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE encourages, through its publica- 
tions and programs careful and responsible examination of our 
most basic educational and cultural commitments. Membership 
includes receiving the following publications annually: The John 
Dewey Lecture; issues of *‘Insights of the Members’’; and various 
Current Issues publications. 

(cut and mail) 


1986 Membership Application 


Name: 





Address: 








Institutional Affiliation/Position 





New members receive a complimentary copy of one of the following: 
(check one). 


John Dewey’s Moral Principles in Education, 1909, 72 pages. 
L] John Dewey’s The School and Society, 1899, 118 pages. 
() Thomas Green’s The Formation of Conscience — Moral Education in an Age of 
Technology, (1984 John Dewey Lecture). 


DUES 


Students/Retired $15.00 Checks for dues, and for subscriptions, should 
Fellows 25.00 be sent to 


stitutional Member 30.00 : 
Institutional Members 3 Ps (iibaaks Cr Millenia 
Patrons of the Society 50.00 J via 
? (Secretary-Treasurer) 


Members may subscribe to Educa- Dept. of Curriculum & Instruction 
tional Theory at the special rate of 
$10.00 per year. Northern Illinois Univ. 
Enclosed is a check for DeKalb, Illinois 60115 


College of Education 


to cover L) dues, 
or |) dues plus a subscription to 


Educational Theory 
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RECORD 


ANNOUNCING A SPECIAL ISSUE FOR FALL 1986 
AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 
David Nyberg and Paul Farber, Guest Editors 


Contributors: Kenneth D. Benne, Henry Giroux, Felicity Haynes, Sophie 
Haroutunian, Philip Jackson, Alven Neiman, Patricia White, 
Dale Mann, David Nyberg, and Paul Farber 


A timely special issue that reassesses the nature and meaning of authority in 
education by focusing on such issues as professionalism in teaching, the evolu- 
tion of knowledge and curriculum change, self-respect and self-esteem among 
students and teachers, evaluation of student achievement, the politics of practical 
learning, and the administration of school improvement. 











Teachers College Record, Box 103, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 10027 


Please send me_____copies of the Fall 1986 special issue @ $10.00 each. 
Name 





Address 





City State 





0 Check enclosed DO Bill me 





SPECIAL TOPIC EDITIONS OF THE 
JOURNAL OF THOUGHT — $10.00 





r Anthropology of Education: Methods and Applications (Volume 15, Num- 7 
ber 3, Fall 1980). Editor: Alanson A. Van Fleet. 

The Future in Education: Problems, Possibilities and Promise (Volume 
16, Number 3, Fall 1981). Editors: Fred D. Kierstead, Sherry L. 
Schiller, and Dennis Van Avery. 

Historical F oundations of Social Studies Education (Volume 17, Number 
3, Fall 1982). Editor: Virginia A. Atwood. NOT AVAILABLE: OUT 
OF PRINT. 

History of Education in the South (Volume 18, Number 3, Fall 1983). 
Editors: Clinton B. Allison and Chipman G. Stuart. NOT AVAILABLE: 
OUT OF PRINT. 

Indian Education: 1984 (Volume 19, Number 3, Fall 1984). Editors: Joe 
L. Kincheloe, Teresa Scott Kincheloe, and George H. Staley; Special 
Advisor: Carl Waln. 

Feminist Education (Volume 20, Number 3, Fall 1985). Editor: Barbara 
Hillyer Davis. 

Ralph W. Tyler (Volume 21, Number 1, Spring 1986). Editor: Kate 
Strickland. 








(Plus Postage & Handling) 











Publications Pending: 


Qualitative Research (Volume 21, Number 3, Fall 1986). Editors: Robert 
R. Sherman & Rodman B. Webb 

Policies: Progress in Educational Reform (Volume 21, Number 4, Winter 
1986). Editor: Richard Wisniewski 





-————— Call for Articles: Contact the editors directly NTN, 


Ethics in Education. Editor: James M. Giarelli, Graduate School of 
Education, Rutgers University, 10 Seminary Place, New Brunswick, NJ 
08903. Last day to submit manuscripts is January 1, 1987. 

Communication and Education. Editors: L. Brooks Hill, Roger Babich, 
and Jon Nussbaum. Papers regarding communication in any aspect of 
the educational environment should be submitted to L. Brooks Hill, 
Department of Communication, University of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 
73019. Last day to submit manuscripts is January 1, 1988. 

The Humanities in Science and Society. Editors: Paul A. Wagner and 
George Schedler. Papers on the Humanities and Science should be 
submitted to Paul A. Wagner, I.L.C.S., University of Houston—Clear 
Lake, Houston, TX 77058. Papers on the Humanities and Society should 
be submitted to George Schedler, Department of Philosophy, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, IL 62901. Last day to submit man- 
uscripts is January 1, 1989. 

















artim. 





The Journal of Thought was founded in 1966 by James J. Van Patten. 


EDITORS 


JAMES J. VAN PATTEN 1966-1969 
LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 1969-1971 
JAMES J. VAN PATTEN 1971-1979 
CHIPMAN G. STUART 1979- 

















The Seated Scribe from the V Dynasty, 
Egypt (ca 2500 BC). The role of scribes 
was to preserve and disseminate knowl- 
edge. They were the model for an edu- 
cated person in ancient Egypt. The 
Journal of Thought is a forum for the 
modern scribe. 














